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THEIR OOST. 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. H. GATES. 





How cheap are the things which are bought and sold, 
The beautiful things which the hands can hold, 
Whatever is purchased with silver and gold! 

The merchants are calling and filling their rooms 
With jewels and laces and rarest perfumes, 

And wonderful webs from the Indian looms. 

The price of the treasures is small, as they say; 

For dollars and cents are exchanged every day, 

The furs of the North-land, the silks of Cathay. 

But, oh! the rare things that can never be brought 
From fur-away countries, but still must be sought 
Through working and waiting and anguish of thought! 
The patience that comes to the heart, as it tries 

To hear, through all discord and turbulent cries, 

The songs of the armies that march to the skies; 


The courage that fails not, nor loses its breath 

In stress of the battle, but smilingly saith, 

“I'll measure my strength with disaster and death ;” 

The love that through doubting and pain will increase, 

The longing and restlessness, calmed into peace 

That is perfect and satisfled, never to cease— 

These, these are the dear things. No king on his throne 

Can buy them away from the poor and unknown 

Who make them, through labor or anguish, their own. 

— Examiner. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Eighteen hundred and forty-three wom- 
en have already been assessed a poll-tax 
to vote in Boston this year as against 
eleven hundred registered voters last year, 
and the tax-payers on real and personal 
property are still to be heard from. ‘There 
is great joy in the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





— 

No more women can be assessed a 
poll-tax this year. Poll-tax assess- 
ment closed Sept. 15. But every woman 
who has paid last year or this year any 
tax in Boston, whether on real estate or 
other property, or on her poll, ean still 
register to vote, the registration list for 
taxpayers being kept open till December 
1. ‘Take your receipted tax-bill of last 
year or this to the Registrar's office, No. 
30 Pemberton Square, and he will put 
your name on the register. You will not 
have to give a list of your property. ‘That 
is only required of women who apply to 
be assessed a poll-tax. 

—_ oo+- — 

We strongly urge all the tax-paying 
women of Boston, of both parties and all 
denominations, to register and vote for 
school committee this fall. The school- 
elections promise to be unusually interest- 
ing and exciting, and the vote is expected 
to be close. 

_—_—- eee 


There are in Boston nearly 15,000 more 
native-born women than foreign born 
women who can read and write. This 
fact is commended to those persons who 
fear that our schools are going to be 
permanently swamped by the votes of 
“alien women.” 





>> 
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“Last Tuesday, at5 P. M.,” as we are in- 
formed by the Boston Herald, **Assessors’ 
Secretary Cushing closed the door of the 
main office in City Hall, marking the expi- 
ration of the time for assessment of women 
voters. One or two had not quite finished 
their registration, but were allowed to com- 
plete the process. Every one signed a blank 
setting forth her desire to pay a poll-tax 
and vote; her residence on the first of May 
and present residence; real and personal 
property, if any, by detail, including in- 
come, if over $2,000, and household furni- 
ture valued at more than $1,000. After 
the contents of the blank have been sworn 
to, a tax-bill is issued. ‘The interest this 


year has been much greater than ever be- 
fore, although the assessors do not believe 
that religious matters have anything to do 
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with it. The facts that seven of the eight 
school committeemen to be retired in De- 
cember are Democrats, and that the muni- 
cipal vote for that position is generally 
quite close, stimulated the efforts of par- 
tisans to swell the registry. ‘Therefore, 
wards were canvassed for recruits, and 
details of courteous politicians were con- 
stantly in attendance at the assessors’ 
ottice to assist lady callers in making out 
their papers. A large number of the reg- 
istered are school teachers. ‘The work of 
Monday, recording 628 names, was the 
largest ever accomplished in the assessors’ 
office. Tuesday there were 466, making 
a grand total of 1843.” Here is a tabular 
statement by wards: 


1884. 1885. 

We Dawecvoes cove sseo Ea 149 
Mn Metakceen b60euseneks 9 48 
.. & errr tT 7 80 
WG Soo. c.ccocecccsoscce 15 80 
. § Sarr -il4 122 
SE Wivccsavesceeccecsates . 277 
. oF are 2 33 
ME Wi cuciess eebeexkaee —— 76 
.. 2 errr 14 60 
, | ae eer rere 19 29 
ED eendaee Khenerennses 18 53 
Ward 12 RbGee Keeeeeeeses 3 46 
Ward 13 “si 2 56 
WBE n6a6. cs cnrdenccecces 10 38 
WE Dh cbeos 6aocte. béceeves 8 35 
WE BE bi606 06 2ks% KEK0s00r8 7 62 
WEEE 2.50 Gees: su dse00eses 14 49 
. ) ere rar rs. 3l 79 
QO) ere 10 67 
WE BP co oséveee essedes oaas §2 
WOlG BE cocsesces sea veukeue 29 125 
WE nace Ccckeredeses oe 2 88 
 ) er ae 47 
Ward 24........ eens eeskees 19 49 
WE 60-0 davéuntessncesses 2 43 
TOA c.c0s cases inner 271 = 1,843 


Of course the above figures apply only 
to poll-tax assessments. tegistrations 
upon property-taxes swelled the number 
last year to about 1100, and might bring up 
the number this year to 9000 or more. 
~-o-o—_____ 


The Pilot says: 

‘The daily press of Boston is just now 
exercised over an alleged movement of 
‘the Catholic Church’ and ‘Catholic wom- 
en’ towards city polities. ‘There is no such 
movement. ‘Che purpose of our esteemed 
contemporaries, or those who are interest- 
ed in pulling their strings. seems to be to 
cover up or excuse, as well as encourage, 
an actual movement of Protestant women 
in this direction.” 

The editor of the Pilot must have 
chuckled in his sleeve when he wrote those 
sentences. ‘The facts are simply these: 
the majority of women voters have shown 
a determination to discriminate against 
any candidate for school committee who is 
suspected of conniving at the closing of 
school-houses to accommodate liquor- 
shops. ‘The city is so evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats that a 
few thousand votes might very likely turn 
the scale. ‘The number of women voters 
in Boston has increased so largely during 
the past two years that the liquor-dealers 
and their friends have become alarmed. 
Certain Democratie politicians have ac- 
cordingly exerted themselves to get up a 
seare among Catholic women, by repre- 
senting to them that the Protestant wom- 
en were making a crusade against the 
Catholic members of the school committee, 
and that they must vote to defend their 
own side. From twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred Catholic women have registered in 
consequence. Nearly 300 of these are 
from Ward 6, where no woman has ever 
before voted. ‘The poll-tax registration 
being now closed, it is the Pilot’s cue to 
make light of the movement to register 
Catholic women, and even to declare that 
“thereis no such movement,” for fear ofa 
counter Protestant scare among the 8,000 
women tax-payers of Boston, who are 
mostly Republicans, and who can register 
at any time between now and December. 

-—-- eee 


Itis a pity that sectarian and partisan 
issues should have been raised in regard 
to the schools, and doubly a pity that they 
should have been so brought up as to mask 
the real issue raised last year, which was a 
temperance one. Upon the true point in 
dispute, if understood, the majority of 
Catholic women would be in hearty accord 
with Protestant ones; but, of course, 
if the question is represented to them 
as one of Catholic vs. Protestant, or Demo- 
erat vs. Republican, they will be likely.to 
go with their own church or party. 





Nevertheless, it is better that the gospel 
of school suffrage should be preached of 
contention than not preached at all, and 
we are thoroughly glad of anything which 
arouses the mothers of the Commonwealth, 
both Protestant and Catholic, to take a 
greater practical interest in their chil- 
dren’s schools. The mothers and the 
schools will both be the better for it. 





An anonymous correspondent (possibly 
a disgruntled’ remonstrant whose con- 
science pricks her for having hitherto 
shirked her political duties) sends us the 
following amiable *‘postal-card communi- 
cation :” 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1885. 

How sweetly your ‘set’ are playing 
into the hands of the Romish Church, and 
they will get the best of it. 

Yours, ete., 
A HATER OF UNWOMANLY WOMEN. 

If the **Romish Church,” which is a mi- 
nority of the inhabitants af Boston, ‘gets 
the best of it,’’ it will be beéause the women 
of that communion are more alive to their 
moral and political duties than are the 
women of a different persuasion. Does 
this **Hater’” really concede to Catholic 
women such superiority over their sisters ? 








or 

Under the heading **A Sad Mistake,” the 
Congregationalist this week devotes nearly 
a column to lamentation over the woman 
suffrage pink which the Prohibitionists 
of this State have put into their platform, 
and “their folly in faneying that female 
suffrage would help them and not the rum- 
sellers.”’ It is decidedly odd that three- 
fourths of the active temperance workers 
of the country should have fallen into this 
folly, and still more odd that 99 rumsellers 
out of 100 should share the same delusion 
and be bitterly opposed to woman suffrage 
in consequence. ‘The liquor men are gen- 
erally supposed to know what is for their 
own interest, too. 

- +oe — 

Lady Ambrose, in Mallock’s “New Re- 
public,” says of the ‘‘upper classes” of 
England: **Of course we have to attend 
to politics, because if we didn’t, somebody 
else would.” ‘The indiflerent native-born 
voter in our American Republic is spurred 
up to vote largely by the certainty that 
his foreign-born fellow-citizen will not fail 
to be at the polls. ‘That same spur is now 
applied to women; and a very good thing, 
too. If people will not do their duty for 
conscience’ sake, it 1s better that they 
should do it from fear of consequences 
than not at all. 

—— coe 

In Woburn it is expected that more than 
athousand applications to be taxed will 
be made by women this fall, nearly 
that number having already applied for 
registration. Good for Woburn! 


-©@e-  ——— 


The Woman Suffrage Convention which 
meets in Portland, Maine, next week, is of 
great importance to the suffrage cause in 
that State. The Maine society is to be re- 
organized. It will be well worth while 
for the busiest men and women to leave 
their business, and help bring Maine into 
line with the great movement for the equal 
rights of women. Many influential men 
and women in that State are avowed suffra- 
gists. ‘There ought to be a strong organi- 
zation, that will knock at the door of every 
legislative session, asking for municipal 
and presidential suffrage, and that will pe- 
tition Congress for a sixteenth amendment, 
and never cease till the full rights of citi- 
zenship are secured for women. Let 
Maine send its citizens from Aroostook 
and from Kittery, and all the way between 
these to Portland. Let them make this 
meeting effective for the promotion of, the 
great cause of equal rights, irrespective of 
sex. 

—- 

New York suffragists will do well to in- 
form Mr. Hamilton Willcox, 146 Broad- 
way, New York, by telegraph when pos- 
sible, by mail at other times, of all events 
of importance relating to the woman suf- 
frage cause in that State. Many things 
which might have been made helpful if he 
had been apprised of them in time, have 
only been learned weeks or months after- 
wards, and then, perhaps,only by accident. 
E-pecially should they report to him cases 
of women’s voting or offering to vote, no 
matter how long since, at any elections 
other than schoo} ones. 
SS 

The English papers report a new addi- 
tion to the long list of courageous actions 
by fishermen’s wives. It is commended 








to those who oppose woman suffrage on | 


the ground that women cannot fight: 


‘Nearly the wHole male population of 
Lewis being absent from home at the her- 
ring fishing on the East coast, the Uig 
tacksmen arranged to take repossession 
of the disputed Uig islands, which the 
crofters maintain to be theirs. According- 
ly there was a general gathering of tacks- 
men, ground officers, gillies. and shepherds 
from the surrounding district last week 
for this purpose. ‘The crofters’ wives and 
daughters, having been made aware of the 
invasion, held a council of war, and deter- 





mined to resist the invaders at all hazards, 
both on sea and land. A large fleet of 
sailing boats was accordingly got ready, 
and when the tacksmen hove in sight the 
women were ready for action, each being 
armed witha stout stick and a lapful of 
stones. <A fight commenced about a mile 
from land, which lasted for fully four 
hours, and after a hot and well-contested 
battle the women came off victorious, and 
drove the tacksmen off without allowing 
them to land their sheep. Only tive head 
of cattle were landed out of several score. 
The women then held a council of war, 
and determined to keep sentry on the 
islands until the return of the men from 
the fishings. Several of the women were 
injured, though not seriously. Great ex- 
citement prevails in the district of Vig.” 


rd 


A WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, late President 
of the Women’s Departinent of the 
World's Exposition, has addressed the 
following circular letter to her late col- 
leagues at New Orleans :— 

Dear Friends and Late Associates : 

The work of writing a report of our 
joint labors is hardly out of my hands. 
In this I have had the valuable help of 
our esteemed Secretary, with whose 
assistance I have carefully verified all 
statements. Of various vexations en- 
dured by most of us during our work 
at the Exposition, | have said but little 
in the document just referred to, wishing 
to preserve so much only of our record as 
may be useful for remembrance. If I 
allude to these vexations now by a word, 
it is in the hope that the recollection 
of difficulties encountered and surimount- 
ed by our action in concert, may give 
us courage to undertake together some 
useful service in the future. 

[do not write to you now having in my 
mind any developed plan or system of 
action. In this direction [ have only the 
following suggestions to make : 

The industrial undertakings of Amer- 
ican women have been shown by our 
late exhibit to be very various in their 
character, and in many respects impor- 
tant to the community as well as to them- 
selves. We who were brought together 
by last winter’s work at New Orleans 
have all learned from it something con- 
cerning the extent and character of these 
industries. [ think that what we have 
learned in this direction must excite in 
each of us a desire. to help the women 
workers in all parts of the Union, and 
I hope that our past experience in com- 
mon, may enable us to do so by some 
concerted plan of action. 

My own earnest desire is, that a Wom- 
an’s Industrial Council should be formed, 
in which every State and ‘Territory 
should be amply and ably represented. 


Such representation could only be se- 
cured by arousing in every State the 


interest of women of recognized character 
and ability. These should choose their 
representatives from their own number, 
regard being had only to the suitableness 
of the nomination, and not to the claims 
or wishes of individuals, whether ad- 
vanced on social, political, or financial 
grounds. 

Much of the work of such an associa- 
tion would necessarily be accomplished 
through correspondence, which could be 
carried on through the medium of the 
various journals edited -by women, and 
devoted to their interests. A valuable 
interchange of opinions might thus be 
obtained, through which we might work 
up to a system of periodical exhibits of 
women’s work, to be held successively 
in the different States and ‘Ter- 
ritories, much as are held the annual 
congresses of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women. ‘These exhibitions 
might be called “Fairs of the Women’s 
Industrial Institute.” I suggest these 
points of a possible plan of work in 
common, and should be glad to have your 
views concerning them. 

I will mention as questions to be treated 
in the correspondence above spoken of, 
the following: 

_ How shall we best advance industrial educa- 
tion among women ? 

How shall we attain an adequate knowledge of 
the social wants for which it will pay to provide? 

How can we bring into notice and demand the 
remote and hidden industries which prevail in 
many parts of our country, especially in moun- 
tainous regions, and in the less trequented por- 
tion of the Southern States ? 

How can we obtain funds for carrying on such 
concerted action as would be necessary in view 
ot such meetings and exbibits of women’s indus- 
tries as I have proposed above ? 

How guard against the abuse of funds obtained 
for this purpose? 

What would be the advantage of exhibits like 
these over those commonly made in connection 
with State and County fairs ? 

How far are the Women’s Exchanges through- 
out the country active in facilitating the exten- 
sion and improvement of the industries of 
women ? 

So much for my plan in the future. 
My design for the present is to propose 
a correspondence through the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL of Boston, a weekly paper whose 
editors kindly place its columns at our 
disposal. I shall be glad to invite any 
who may feel disposed to take part in 
this correspondence to do so. I am 
further authorized to invite subscriptions 
of three months for the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, at the rate of sixty-five cents for 
that length of time. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
Late President Women’s Department, New 
Orleans Exposition. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. C. RYAN, in the Educational 
News, gives sensible advice to girls. 

Mrs H. L. Tl. Wo.icorr, in the Travel- 
ler of a late date, suggests having ‘Trinity 
Triangle made an aquatic garden. The 
idea is a good one. 

Mrs. LAMB has made an exhaustive 
sketch of Riverside Park, which leads 
handsomely the list of excellent papers in 
the Magazine of American History. 

Mrs. CAULKINS, an able speaker, will 
speak in Buffalo County, N. Y..as a repre- 
sentative of the N. Y. Prohibition State 
Committee, on Sept. 22 and 25, 

Mrs. Carrie P. LACostre, of Malden, 
has lately added to her circulating library 
the new business of a real estate agent. 
She rents and sells houses and lands, and 
succeeds well in the business. 

Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN has returned 
from Germany, where she has been sowing 
the good seed of equal rights for women. 
She is warmly welcomed home, and will 
reside in Philadelphia this winter. 

Miss MADELINE A. GARNIER, a niece of 
Joaquin Miller, is translating clerk in the 
oftice of the first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral. She speaks five languages, and paints 
and writes well. 

Mrs. L. MAy WHEELER has returned to 
Massachusetts, and will lecture on woman 
suffrage in Franklin County, where she is 
invited. She speaks first in Athol on the 
20th inst. She will take subscriptions for 
the WOMAN'S VOURNAL. Friends of wom- 
an suffrage in Franklin County will glad- 
ly co-operate with her. 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harrer and her 
daughter are making a visit to Boston. 
Mrs. Harper spoke in the Charles Street 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh last Sunday 
evening. Her daughter, who graduated 
from the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory as a “Bachelor of Elocution,” 
recited with great acceptance on the same 
occasion. 

ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, in the 
Atheneum, justly complains that her vol- 
ume on ‘**Mary Wollstonecraft,” of the 
Eminent Women Series, issued by Roberts 
Brothers, is cut down and changed by the 
English publisher without consulting her 
or even showing her the proof sheets, 
while her name is still kept on the title- 
page. 

Miss BELLE CUSHMAN EATON, grand- 
niece of Charlotte Cushman, has been en- 
gaged by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau to 
give readings the coming winter. Miss 
Eaton, it will be remembered, was present 
at the Wendell Phillips Memorial Meeting 
in this city, when Geo. Win. Curtis gave 
the oration and Miss Eaton recited the 
poem. She was highly commended at 
that time, and still more so at places 
where she has since been heard. 

Miss KATE FIELD has three lectures for 
the coming season, viz.: **The Book of 
Mormon and Its Founders;” **fhe Mor- 
mon Creed ;” ‘Polygamy in Utah:” and 
‘**Mormon Treason.” Miss Field will also 
give this season her impressive lecture 
on Charles Dickens, with the recitation of 
the “Hymn of the Wiltshire Laborers,” 
and her popular and amusing ‘Musical 
Folly; or Eyes and Ears in London,” in- 
cluding its characteristic songs, its imi- 
tations of London society, and its inimi- 
table burlesque of Italian opera. 

Miss AGNES BECKWITH is one of the 
most remarkable of lady swimmers. Many 
will remember her great swim from Sandy 
Hook to Rockaway Inlet in a heavy sea 
about two years ago, on which occasion 
she swam sixteen miles in 4h., 59 min., 10 
sec. Her long swim of 100 hours in the 
Westminster Aquarium in 1880 was also a 
remarkable feat. When but fourteen years 
old, or in 1875, Miss Beckwith accomplish- 
ed the unprecedented feat by a woman of 
swimming five miles in the Thames River 
in 1h., 9 min., and a year later she swam 
twenty miles in 6h., 25 min. One of 
the most remarkable swimming feats on 
record, however, was also accomplished 
by a female natator, Miss Edith Johnson, 
who swam and floated for thirty-one con- 
secutive hours in the Black Pool, England, 
baths. Other women have also distin- 
guished themselves in the water. Miss 
Theresa Johnson, Miss Laura Saigeman, 
and Miss Emily Parker have ail got 
through the water for given distances in 
faster time than any other women. ‘Lur- 
line,” the water queen, was wont to remain 
under water long enough to partake of 
light refreshments, and at the Oxford 
Music Hall, in London, in 1881, she re- 
maiend submerged for 2m., 51 seconds. 








LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


Panis, AuG. 31, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Grand weddings and grand funerals, as 
all the world knows, are regarded by the 
mass of the people of Paris as agreeable 
windfalls in the way of spectacular amuse- 
ment, which it would be folly not to enjoy 
to the utmost. Consequently. great inter- 
est is felt in the preparations that are being 
made in Marseilles for the reception of the 
remains of Admiral Courbet, and pleasure- 
trips will be arranged to take advantage of 
the excursion trains charged with the con- 
“veyance of crowds, at reduerd prices, to 
witness the landing and the subsequent 
ceremonies. 

Of grand weddings there has been in 


this region a dearth, for some weeks 
past; but there have been several very 


splendid and very elegant ones in some of 
the old historic families and provincial 
residences now rejoicing in the *“villeg- 
giatura” of their owners. ‘The latest fash- 
ion in these aristocratic performances 
is to have the carriage of the bride entire- 
ly covered with white flowers. Every 
part of the external surface of the vehicle 
is hung, covered, draped, with snowy blos- 
soms, culled for the purpose and in the full 
glory of their matu'inal freshness. ‘The 
decorating of the wheels appears to be the 
most difficult point to accomplish. The 
covering of the body of the vehicle and the 
coachman’s box and the harness and traces 
appears to be more easily managed than 
the hiding of every portion of the wheels, 
the reins and spokes being turned into gar- 
lands, and the axles hidden in splendid 
bouquets. The coachman and footman, of 
course, are ornamented with sprigs and 
bouquets, as part of the floral whole. 

For passing the time at aristocratic 
chateaux, when no fashionable wedding or 
other unusual event is impending, a new 
amusement has recently been devised, and 
is rapidly becoming a “rage.” For this 
new diversion, a great curtain of white 
transparent material—muslin or gauze—is 
stretched across the drawing room, and all 
the lamps and candles in the house are 
gathered together on the other side of this 
curtain (“the other side” being the side on 
which the spectator-portion of the guests 
is supposed not to be). The other guests 
dress themselves in any character they 
choose to represent, ‘making up” for the 
same as though for appearing on the stage, 
and then pass slowly along the line of the 
curtain, assuming the walk, movements, 
gestures, ete., of the character they have 
chosen to portray. The duty of the spec- 
tators on the other side of the screen is to 
guess not only the character thus repre- 
sented,—which may be a party in real 
life or the heroes of histories or of novels,— 
but to guess also who is the personator 
of the same. ‘This is by no*means easy, as 
these Ombres Chinoises of a new kind are 
allowed to paint and bewig themselves 
and to make as many contortions of face 
and limbs as their ingenuity may succeed 
in devising. A good deal of amusement is 
being got out of these representations in 
the country-seats of France at this present 
writing. 

While the gay world is amusing itself, 

the last but one of the old soldiers of the 
’ First Napoleon's armies has departed this 
life. Gabriel Emery, a Swiss volunteer, 
ten years older than the century. and one 
of the soldiers whom the Confederation 
was obliged, by treaty at that time, to fur- 
nish to France, took part in several of the 
most terrible struggles of that terrible 
time. He was in the murderous battle of 
Borodino, saw Moscow in flames, was in 
the frightful passage of the Beresina, out- 
lived the horrors of the retreat, fought at 
Lutzen and at Bautzen, and was taken pris- 
oner at Leipzic. The old veteran delighted 
to fight his battles over again, and to 
“show how fields were won ;” but he could 
never relate his experiences of the horri- 
ble Moscow campaign without shedding 
tears. He retained his military tastes and 
physical strength almost to the last, and 
only a year ago—being then ninéty-four— 
he was present at a parade of the local 
militia, and insisted on shouldering a mus- 
ket and taking his place inthe ranks. ‘The 
death of this old hero leaves but one sur- 
vivor of the Grande Armée that made the 
Corsican Republican emperor of the West. 
This sole survivor of the clang and stupor 
and tears of that phase of the world’s do- 
ings is an old bed-ridden pensioner of the 
Invalides, Joseph Decroix, formerly a cor- 
poral of the guard, who served in eight 
campaigns, and has reached the same age 
as Emery. He is the only pensioner of the 
Invalides now residing in that great mili- 
tary asylum, its other inmates having pre- 
ferred to accept a small annual allowance 
which enables them to end their days un- 
der the roof of their own family or friends. 

The eldest daughter of the Duke de 
Chartres (younger brother of the Count de 
Paris), is about to be betrothed to a broth- 
er of the present or future sovereigns of 
England, Russia, and Greece. The pres- 
ence of the king and queen of Denmark, 
with their youngest son, at Gminden, in 
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Duke of Cumberland (their son-in-law), is 
evidently connected with this new royal 
alliance of their children, evidently born, 
if not with “a silver spoon in their mouth.” 
with a royal or imperial crown on their 
head. ‘The Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince of Wales are expected at Gmiinden, 
to visit their brother-in-law. ‘Two leading 
Orleanist notabilities, Duke Decazes and 
Marquis de Beauvoir, are just come back 
from spending a few days at Gmiinden. 
The chances of an Orleanist restoration do 
not appear to have improved since the death 
of the Count de Chambord. On the other 
hand, the partisans of the family claiming 
to be the children of Louis XVII. are un- 
doubtedly gaining ground. Whether they 
ever succeed in remoupting the throne in 
this unstable country, is, of course, very 
uncertain. Such a restoration might be 
interesting as a historical curiosity, but 
their advent would probably precede their 
overthrow by so short a period that, as a 
possible basis of stable government in 
France, it would be of little importance. 
It is asserted by the adherents of these, 
whom their opponents disdainfully style 
“the Naundortls,” and endeayor to stig- 
matize as “Prussian Jews.’ that the 
Countess of Chambord is convinced of the 
reality of their claims to be acknowledged 
as the grandchildren of Louis XVI.: anid 
that her marked disrespect to the Count de 
Paris at the funeral of her husband was 
due to the fact that she regards the Orleans 
Family not only as usurpers, but as having 
no claim to rank as descendants of the old 
Royal House of France, the Duke of Or- 
leans of three generations ago being the 
son of an Italian baker, bought and 
brought up as their own by the childless 
pair, who sought to further their personal 
interests by foisting this stranger upon 
the Royal Family as their own. 

It is certain that, if the private know]- 
edge of the royal and imperial people now 
living could be brought to the knowledge 
of the general public, a good many astound- 
ing facts would be added to the world’s 
stock of curiosities! Among other results 
of such a revelation would be the changed 
aspect assumed by the parentage of a good 
many among the members of the royal 
and imperial circle who are tending more 
and more distinetly to make of themselves 
a caste, forgetful of the fact that castes 
have always tended to perish in the past, 
and that the signs of the times indicate 
clearly that such will necessarily be their 
doom in the future. A. B. 
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BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘The occupation of caring for the ‘blessed 
bees” is one that is well suited to women 
in many respects. It requires small capi- 
tal, and is summer work, and out-door 
work. ‘This implies that it is a healthful 
ovcupation. As the bees stay at home on 
rainy days, the care-taker need not fear 
any exposure to inclement weather in case 
of swarms. 

A beginner in the business can start with 
one colony, and so be learning to manage 
an apiary as she increares her stock. By 
the time she has as many colonies as desir- 
able, she will have acquired knowledge 
and experience to be able to carry on the 
business successfully. 

The outfit necessary is a colony of bees. 
Prices vary according to the season and 
strength of colonies, but range from five 
dollars to ten dollars. ‘The price-lists of 
dealers will give exact information on this 
point. A honey-extractor costs eight dol- 
lars, but will last for twenty years. Lang- 
stroth’s hive costs $250. A smoker costs 
$l,a pair of India-rubber gloves $1 50. 
and a veil about 25 cents; Cook’s Manual 
$125, The American Bee Journal $2 per 
year. 

Bee-keeping is a science. It requires 
study and thought as well as practical ob- 
servation and work. Many women feel 
over-burdened, as much from the monoto- 
ny of distasteful tasks as from over-work. 
To such the care and study of bees would 
be a blessing. It would give something 
interesting and ennobling to think of 
while engaged on some irksome task. 
An intelligent bee-keeper is brought into 
contact and communion with people of 
kindred tastes, which is of untold benefit. 
The companionship of students of nature 
and close observers is always of benefit. 
It lifts us out of narrow lines of thought, 
and makes us ashamed of dulness and stu- 
pidity. 

But as every rose (except the thornless 
rose) has a thorn, so has every honey-bee 
a sting, that is, every worker-bee. That 
little sting is a great impediment to many 
who would, but for it. engage in the care 
of the owners of the same. But practical 
bee-keepers arm and equip themselves 
with gloves, and sun-bonnet, and veil, and 
the smoker, and so are masters of the sit- 
uation. ; 

The inadequate supply of honey—pure 
honey—to meet the demand should stimu- 
late a more general cultivation of the art 
of securing it. The medicinal properties 





its usefulness as a medicine is not known 
or esteemed as it deserves. As an article 
of food, honey is unequalled, It is both 
delicious and healthful. 

In conclusion, | will quote from a cireu- 
lar issued by Mrs. Cassandra Robbins, of 
Indianapolis, president of the Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. She says: 

‘No article of human consumption is 
more delicious than honey, and none is 
more beneficial to the human system. 
Honey is food in one of its most concen- 
trated forms. It may not add so much to 
the growth of muscle as does beefsteak, 
but it imparts health and vigorous physi- 
cal and intellectual action. It gives 
warmth to the system, arouses nervous 
energy, and gives vigor to all the vital 
functions. Itis nature’s offering to man 
ready for use, distilled drop by drop in 
myriads of flowers by a more deiicate and 
perfect process than any human laboratory 
ever produced. What is honey? It isa 
vegetable product, not made, but gathered 
from the nectar of flowers, where it is se- 
creted according to the rules of nature's 
laboratory. Exch flower yields honey of 
its own peculiar flavor, which is generally 
easily recognized.” 

HELEN V. AUSTIN. 

Richmond, Indiana. 
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ASK RICH WOMEN TO HELP. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The thought has been with me a good 
deal lutely, whether we, the officers of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and others interested in this caus@, were 
not making a mistake and neglecting : 
legitimate means of advancing our work, 
in not making more effort to develop an 
interest in woman suffrage among women 
of wealth,—among women who could help 
us financially if they once understood and 
sympathized with our work. The matter 
has been brought to my notice in several 
ways: 

1. Intalking witha pronounced suftragist 
with whom I crossed the ocean last fall, 
we were discussing an ofler of work she 
had, in England, from a young woman 
who wanted to come to America, and 
would have liked employment with salary 
from suffragists here. My friend, who is 
thoroughly posted in suflrage matters, 
suid: 

“What we want is money. There are 
plenty of people «ho can work, some for 
pay, and some without pay, but what we 
want is money to use in necessary ex- 
penses.” 

2. I saw, ina recent paper, that a lady 
had just given $50,000 to Yale College for 
dormitories for young men. 

3. In talking with a friend in New York, 
she remarked: ‘*Mrs. —-— is a good suf- 
fragist,” and when I said, ‘Beg of her,” 
she did so beg, and handed me quite a 
handsome sum, which I have already for- 
warded to you. 

Tere are, no doubt, many rich women 
who would like to give, but who do not 
know where money is needed,and would be 
glad to be liberal to the very best things. 
It is more or less a compliment to be so- 
licited to give aid, and I think the very 
fact of being asked rather inclines people 
to give. I myself had a little instance of 
this lately. Icailed on one of our wealthi- 
est women to ask help for Oregon and 
Mrs. Duniway. ‘Though she did not give 
me any monev, she thanked me for call- 
ing, and said it was very good of me, she 
well knew the disagreeableness of begging, 
ete. She alleged as a reason for not giv- 
ing, her husband’s objection to woman suf- 
frage, but our talk was in such style that 
I have hope yet to number both herself 
and husband among my subscribers. 1 
will add to this a very good bit cut from a 
New York paper. 

RICH WOMEN OF NEW YORK. 

A large number of wealthy men have died in 
New York within a few years, and among the 
four hundred or more millionaires of the city are 
numerous rich widows. Mrs. A. T. Stewart is 
undoubtedly the richest of them, but at least 
two others, Mrs. Commodore Stevens and Mrs. 
Moses Taylor, are worth more than $5,000,000 
each, and Mrs. Edwia D. Morgan and Mrs. 
Commodore Vanderbilt are worth at least that 
amount. Mrs. James Brown is thought to be 
worth $3,000,000, Mrs. Robert L. Scnart and 
Mrs. William Coleman are worth $2,500,000, 
Mrs, William E. Dodge, Mrs. John C. Green, 
and Mrs. Hamersiey are worth $2,000.000 each, 
while several of the following are known to be 
worth more than $1,000,000 each: Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Mrs. George Osgood, Mrs. George 
Opdyke, Mrs. W. R. Garrison, Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. 
Wendell, Mrs. George Merritt, Mrs. Jonathan 
Sturges, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mrs. John 
Minturn, Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, Mrs. W. H. Fogg, 
Mrs. Augustus Scheli, Mrs. B. R' Alden, Mrs. 
William T. Bloodgett, Mrs. Isuac Sherman, Mrs. 
Mary Mason Jones, Mrs. James F. D. Lanier, 
and Mrs. Isaac Townsend ‘There are many 
married ladies, and several who have ever been 
married, who are worth more than $1,000,000 
each in their own right, and «mong these weaithy 
women our city has some of !ts most generous 
contributors to cbarity. 

The rapid increase in the number of women 
who control vast weaith is exciting atiention to 
the question whether taxation ougbt not to en- 
tile to representation regardless of sex. This 
question has been earnestly dis@ussed in Eng- 
land, where in July, 1883, no less than 114 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons voted jor, and 
only 132 against, the following proposition: 
“That in the opinion of this house the Parlia- 
mentary franchise should be ex:ended to women 
who possess the qualitications which entitle men 
to vote, and who in all matters of local govern- 
ment have the right of voting.’ Numerous peti- 
tions were presented in favor of suffrage for wo- 
men who are rate or tax payers, and one ot them 
bore the signatures ot 110 Liberati members of 
Parliament. The Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882, giving a married woman the right to 
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triumph tor the women of England, and by a 
muitiiude of Englishmen it is belheved that the 
Parlismentary tranchise cannot long re withbeid 
trom women who are rate or t»X pavers. 
then « seore of millionaire widows in New York 
are heavily taxed to support the government, 
while thev have less part in it than their conch- 
man. ‘This fact promis: s to be one of the chict 
facrors in the revival of the movement to‘extend 
the ballot to women. 

Our begging should be @systematically 
done. It need not be all done for suffrage, 
but for many other women’s associations, 
such as women’s colleges, women’s hospi- 
tals, women’s art associations, ete. My 
idea is that the money of rich women 
should be specially diverted into channels 
for the assistance of their own sex. As 
Victor Hugo once said: 

“The sorrows of women are far more 
terrible than the sorrows of men, and 
their needs are hidden as well as great. 
Only those who work specially among 
and for them know the greatness of these 
needs.” 

Can the editors propose some good way 
of working in this direction? 

Cc. c. H. 
- 5 died — 


PROGRESS AND WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A young lady ounce told me that she 
never felt so utterly perplexed as when, 
after saying or writing something which 
seemed to her particularly fine, a certain 
grim cousin, many years her senior, would 
look at her with a sort of pitying commis- 
eration and say, ‘Poor child, how much 
you have to learn!” 

This comment suggests itself as pecu- 
liarly applicable to an article in a recent 
number of the Current, bearing the above 
heading. ‘The tirst impression one receives 
in reading it isx—how young the writer 
must be! He is flippantly ready to settle 
the greatest problems of the universe with 
a word. 
religious beliefs which millions of good 
men and women have leaned upon to their 
souls’ comfort for ag. s, as matters of no 
moment. For the belief in a loving, ten- 
der, heavenly Father, he substitutes ‘*sci- 
entific morality,” whatever that may be. 
After nearly two columns of this kind of 
thing, he goes on to disseet woman much 
us if she were a jelly-fish or some otber 
vastly inferior animal. One finds it hard 
to believe that he has ever known any good 
women, or in fact any women at all, so 
crude are his observations. 

This young person apparently forgets 
that one of the despised, inferior sex 
brought him into the world at the peril of 
her own life; that through infancy she 
nursed him and taught him, as the earliest 
of lessons, to love and pray to the God 
whose existence he so readily denies. All 
men have had mothers. Most men have 
had good ones. For the sake of those 
mothers, in memory of what they have 
done for their sons, men should consider 
well before they write and speak so con- 
temptuously of women. 

“Women are physically weak,” says our 
mentor; ‘‘their weakness allects injurious- 
ly their relations with men. Let us aid, 
then, every movement which promises to 
give women a finer physique.” It will be 
more agreeable, no doubt, to the lords of 
creation, if women can be made more vig- 
orous, physically. Under our present civ- 
ilization women have unquestionably lost 
something of their former power and 
vigor. An excellent ‘“‘movement” to re- 
store them to a finer physical condition 
would be for men to see that the fathers of 
women are not debased and enfeebled by 
licentiousness, whiskey-drinking, and the 
use of tobacco. 

*Women are intellectually inferior. As 
such they are a hindrance to progress. 
Man, if he would improve the race, has to 
supply the mental deficiencies of woman. 
If her inequality be granted, the need is 
evident of encouraging every effort to 
make her man’s equal, and an aid, not an 
impediment, to the race’s advance.” That 
the labor of improving the race is being 
performed by men alone, is news to most 
ofus. ‘That women are an impediment to 
that improvement must surprise us all. If 
it be so, women certainly have not shown 
themselves intellectually inferior to men, 
and, considering the ages of bondage and 
ignorance in which they have been kept by 
men, their prowess, as soon as opportunity 
for mental improvement is given them, is 
so great as to give rise to the query ‘Are 
they not, by nature, intellectually men’s 
superiors?” 

‘**Women’s social superiority is merely 
nominal.” Perhaps so, but it has been 
conceded to her so long that it is safe to 
assume‘there is some good reason for the 
concession. 

‘*Woman’s political subjection is the 
natural accompaniment of her physical, 
mental, and social status. To remove it 
would be to call out what is best in her, 
and spur her on to new effort in every di- 
rection.” If her weakness, mentally, phy- 
sically. and socially, is so great as to cause 
political subjection, probably it is too 
great to admit of political freedom. Sach 
a weak creature as the woman of this arti- 
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cle can only be safe inside the walls of a 
harem. Inealculable mischief must arise if 
she is turned loose upon the community, to 
work her own weak will unchecked. 
“Wouwan may possess a stronger moral 
tendency in certain limited spheres, but it 
is doubtful if in true, practical morality 
she is not the inferior.” ‘Chis is the crown- 
ing foolistness of all. Women have usu- 
ally been admitted, even by their worst 
enemies, to be superior in morality to men; 
but this astute writer, in the sophomore 
stage of development, strips her of even 
that poor bit of comfort, and leaves her 
with nothing to fall backupon. If woman 
be suv h a weak, inferior being. it is unsafe 
to educate her or attempt to improve her 
condition in any way. Such a drag and 
hindrance upon men’s progress sHeuld be 
way exterminated. Perhaps it 
would be well to drown all the girl babies 
as soon as they are born, just as we dispose 
of surplus kitrens. Men could then show, 
practically, their superiority, and, in their 
greater wisdom, they might find some way 
to perpetuate the race without the aid of 
the inferior creatures who have acted the 
part of mothers in ages past. A superior 
race of beings might then arise, approach- 
ing a perfection hitherto undreamed of, 
Yet, to some of us, the idea of a world 
without women is not an inviting picture, 
and we wonder if men would be so much 
better and purer and wiser without us, 
After all, one feels much like saying to 
this callow youth, who so arrogantly 


| claims for himself and his sex such supe- 


rior strength of mind and body, such great 
social qualities and moral purity: **Poor 
child, how much you have to learn!” 
J. A. S. 
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HOW SHALL WOMEN BE PROTECTED? 


Emerson ‘Nature has decreed 
that whatever cannot defend itself shall 
not bedefended.” ‘This statement, coming 
from such a source and so plainly evident 
in the ordinary conditions of life, requires 
no scientific demonstration. ‘The theory 
of evolution is generally accepted, and the 
fact that the fittest survive goes to prove 
that only those Leings who are capable of 
defending themselves rise in the scale of 
creation. 

In the advancement of the human race 
Nature has been no respecter of sex. Men 
and women have alike fared in the vicissi- 
tudes and disasters of life. Neither has 
been responsible for the defence of the 
other. In times of defeat in war, woman- 
hood has been no more a means of defence 
to women than manhood has to men. Men 
have fought the great battles of the world, 
but only inasmuch as they were capable of 
defending themselves were their women 
defended. So also were male allies and 
‘shome-guards” defended. And yet these 
women home-guards and allies were per- 
forming duties which enabled their own 
side to conquer, and were thus indirectly 
their own defenders. 

But to-day, wars are averted by arbitra- 
tion, and the ballot has become the repre- 
sentation of physical, intellectual, and 
moral power. 

Now men have generously taken it upon 
themselves to represent women at the bal- 
lot-box, and thereby have established 
themselves as our protectors. In the first 
place, this condition of afiairs is wrong be- 
cause, as individuals, having distinct offi- 
ces in life to fill, distinct influences to ex- 
ert, and distinct missions to perform, no 
human being can successfully represent 
the physical, intellectual, or moral power 
of another at the ballot-box. Each indi- 
vidual who attends faithfully and truly to 
his own affairs will scarcely have time or 
capacity to represent another's. In the 
second place, men as a class are not wom- 
en’s natural protectors, because, even at 
the present stage of civilization, men are 
the only creatures we have to fear. Rela- 
tionship to good men, with their compan- 
ionship, may be a means of protection; but 
not womanhood. If we have neither hus- 
band nor father nor brother to accompany 
us, unless we are able to protect ourselves 
we are not defended. The young, pretty, 
giddy girl needs protection more than the 
sober, self reliant woman; but which is 
pursued to ruin? The disclosures of the 
Pall-Maill Gazette ought to arouse every 
thinking woman and bring her to see the 
need of self protection. And as the ballot 
represents power, it is not until we have it, 
that we can accomplish effectual work by 
strong laws and their strict enforcement. 

Brothers, you have enough to do in de- 
fending your own sex from evil and in ed- 
ucating yourselves in the ways of right- 
eousness, without taking the responsibility 
of defending women from your own sex! 
Dependence implies weakness, and weak- 
ness means retrogression. Independence 
implies strength, and strength means prog- 
ress. We want to be strong; we want to 
be on the side of progress; we want to be 
defended by defending ourselves with that 
folded bit of paper, the symbol of power, 
which is put into the ballot-box. 

KATE KELSEY. 
Menomonie, Wis., Sept. 10, 1885. 
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joyed by the Democratic brethren. 
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THEN AND NOW. 

No feature of Boston life is more sug- 
gestive than the numbers who | 
come into the city on the loeal trains from 
until nine in the worning. It is 
suggestive, because it is an outgrowth of 
that new condition of affairs which Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr calls “the renaissance of 
womanhood.” It is a condition that shows 
how women have entered into business and 
industrial life, and how important a fae- 
tor they are in economic interests. A half 
century ago it would have been looked up- 
on as a highly indecorous proceeding that 
women should thus come into open com- 
petition in the labor market. An aged 
lady in Cincinnati, who is well-known as 
a prominent advocate of political enfran- 
chisement for women, relates that when 
she was young it was not considered prop- 
er for a woman to enter the post-office. 
At that time all the women who are now 
crowding and over-crowding the labor 
market stayed quietly at home; econo- 
mized rather than earned; endured pover- 
ty, neglect, privation, in every form, of 
material and spiritual interests, and for the 
most part endured it in silence and seclu- 
sion. If « woman did not marry, she was 
probably a more or less unwelcome hang- 
er-on, either as “the last ungathered rose” 
of her ancestral tree, or in the home of 
family relatives, where she accepted un- 
complainingly burdens of service far 
greater than those that in this day yield 
her «a comfortable and independent in- 
come. Then men went abroad to tind 
their careers; women staid at home await- 


of women 


seven 


ing their only career, marriage, to find 
them. Now. in every city or town, wom- 


en are crowding to the business centres. 
Boston is said to have a surplus of 18,000 
women more than men; New York of 
25,000, and Baltimore of 17.000. But aside 
from the exceptional women-workers in 
the higher intellectual and artistic fields, 
the large numbers that enter market-com- 
petition in the educational, decorative, 
professional, and industrial ranks, are 
among the most potent factors in the civ- 
ilization of to-day. ‘The ery of alarm has 
been sounded that this entrance of women 
into independent and self-supporting life 
would decrease the marriage rate and dec- 
imate the number of American homes. 
That its tendency is to decrexse the num- 
ber of those marriages that have been a 
tour de force, that have been contracted, 
not from the feeling that should make 
marriage sacred, but on the mere basis of 
food and shelter, is doubtless the fact. 
“Marriage must be a very 
dition if only 


miserable con- 
starvation drives a woman 
into it,” remarked a noted Englishwoman 
recently. The new régime does not so 
much tend to decimate the number, as to 
elevate the quality, of our homes. For a 
home is not necesarily, determined by the 


family cooking-stove; it is, in its ideal 
sense, a spiritual kingdom, an atmos- 


phere, and one to which modern conven- 
iences and the elimination of domestic 
drudgery greatly contribute. — It is of all 
this that one thinks in seeing the throngs 
of women that emerge from the early 
morning trains to Boston.—Boston Travel- 
ler. 


Se 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


The “Home Committee” of Chicago, 
under the chairmanship of Ada C. Sweet, 
meets each week for the study of local 
polities and State laws. 

The sly way in which Secretary Russell 
managed to publicly deliver a strong par- 
tisan address in the disguise of a non-parti- 
san Civil Service reformer is hugely en- 


An organized company of women (the 
Hedgerow Vineyard Company) in Fresno 
County, California, make the best raisins 
in the State, and command the highest 
price for them. It is only by eternal vigi- 
lance that they have brought about this 
result. ‘ 

The death of Mrs. Louisa H. Albert, 
of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, was noticed with 
resolutions of condolence by the Linn 
county bar of that State. Mrs. Albert 
had been in the practice of law for five 
years, as associate partner with her 
husband. 

Popular education has made gigantic 
strides in England and Wales during the 
last fifteen years. ‘The number of schools 
inspected in 1870 was 828; in 1884 it was 
18,574. The seating accommodation has 
risen from 1,878,584 to 4,826,738, and the 
average attendance from 1,225,764 to 
3,273,124. 

To further relief work of the Women’s 
Christian Association, one rich woman of 
Buffalo, N. Y., gives twenty dollars a 
month, a contribution she has been in 
the habit of making for nearly three years. 
There are two or three others who do 
as much. Besides this the relief branch 
and its almoner, Mrs. McPherson, can 
regularly depend upon the interest of 


overlooked. 





the $5,000 fund in the Erie County Sav- 
ings bank, left, it will be remembered, by 
a lately resident of Niagara 
county for this purpose. 


deceased 


Johnson was 
Conn, 
Church 


. 


The will of Mrs. Maria E. 
probated recently in Norwich, 
She leaves $10,000 to Christ 
parish, 810,000 to *“The United Workers,” 
and the residue, amounting to 850,000, 
for the incorporation of a home for aged 
and needy women in Norwich, upon the 
death of her niece. 


Of 74,149 children sent in thirty-one 
years to country houses by Mr. Bruce's 
society, with agents to travel and super- 
vise them, not five per cent. turn out bad- 
ly, and the demand for these children from 
the Northwest is as great asever. Yet 
these are neglected, homeless waifs of 
New York, picked up by charity when the 
natural supports had rotted away. There 
is no cheaper, easier, or more effective way 
to counteract the deterioration of child-life 
in cities than to transfer it to the green 
flelds of the country. 

A Prohibitory party is needed to remind 
the Republicans that their sins will not be 
That party must adopt the 


principles of prohibition or go under. 


‘You may state at the Worcester Conven- 


tion that I shall be a willing and liberal 
contributor to every method which tends 
to advance the cause, though I prefer to 
labor independently. One wide-awake, 
fearless, honest Independent is worth a 
thousand bigoted partisans in making po- 
litical parties toe the mark of reectitude.— 
Henry H, Faxon. 


The advance in public sentiment 
regarding the sphere of women’s activ- 
ities is very marked in France. The July 
number of the Revue Philosophique con- 
tains a paper, entitled ‘*La Femme et le 
Droit,” from Charles Secretan, the Swiss 
publicist. who comes out with an elaborate 
argument in favor of woman suffrage, 
and says that until women vote they will 
never have justice done them. ‘The fact 
that such an argument is presented in the 
pages of the Revue Philosophique, lon 
known as the standard-bearer of French 
conservatism, is very significaut.—Boston 
Traveller. 


Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, in a witty letter to 
the Philadelphia HLvening Telegraph, con- 
siders the claims to beauty of the rising 
generation of European princesses. ‘The 
total and the average are alike discour- 
aging. Here and there a pretty pair of 
eyes is mentioned, but most of the faces 
are heavy, stupid, very plain or hopelessly 
ugly. Much of this is ascribed to the per- 
petuation by intermarriage of disagree- 
able traits and features. Apropos of the 
decline in royal beauty, Princess Beatrice 
is quoted as having declared that ‘if this 
thing keeps on, my mother will marry me 
toa Yankee.” 


Mrs. Helen Jackson left several un- 
published manuscripts. Her last work 
was a story of humble life in the West, 
entitled *“*Zeph.” It was finished during 
her fatal illness, and is now, with other 
manuscripts, in the hands of her publish- 
ers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers. A new 
edition of the “Century of Dishonor,” 
‘arefully revised, and with additional 
matter, is soon to be published by Roberts 
Brothers. Mrs. Jackson‘’s latest poem, 
“A Rose Leaf,” will be published, with 
illustrations, in Outing for October. Of 
this poem, Mrs. Jackson wrote to the edi- 
tor that she actually dreamed it, and 
awoke with it on her lips. 


In averting what the London tattlers 
would have exaggerated into a sensation- 
al breach of promise case, the New York 
Herald says that Lord Coleridge has 
displayed the tact which has done so 
much to raise him to his exalted condi- 
tion. The only precedent it is able to 
recall is the conduct of the presiding offi- 
cer in Mr. Gilbert’s operetta, ‘“I'rial by 
Jury,” who during the hearing grew 
enamoured of the fair plaintiff, and 
suddenly stopped the case, erying :— 

‘Barristers, and you, attorneys, 
Go upon your homeward journeys; 
Lay your briefs upoa the shelf; 
I will marry her myself.’’ 
—Indezx. 

The bust of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, pre- 
sented to the Friends’ School in Provi- 
dence, R. I. by Mrs. Ella J. Wheeler, of 
Boston, occupies its position in Alumni 
Hall, and will be formally unveiled soon 
after the opening of the school term. 
The exact date cannot yet be fixed, al- 
though nearly every detail has been ar- 
ranged, and the occasion will be a fit- 
ting tribute by the school and _ its 
friends to “ta woman of whom her country 
may justly be proud, and whose name 
may well be enrolled among tne bene- 
factors of the human race,” whose ‘*abun- 
dant labors” at Newgate gave the key to 
the whole work of prison discipline and 
reform. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
make the address, and Miss Gertrude W. 
Cortland, of Newburyport, Mass., a 
former president of the school, will speak. 





The daughter of Mr. Edwin Booth has 
had placed in the church in Middletown, 
Ct., a memorial window to mark her love 
and affection for the wife of theactor. ‘The 
window is placed in the front of the build- 
ing directly opposite the chancel. It is 
thirte: n feet by nine, and Gothic in design. 
The upper part is filled with a representa- 
tion of the lady, the face copied from a 
picture taken during life, the hands crossed 
and resting on her breast. Upon the low- 
er part of the window is the following in- 
scription: ‘lo the glory of God and in af- 
fectionate memory of Mary Devlin Booth, 
who fell asleep February 21, 1863;” and 
beneath, ‘This window is given by her 
daughter, Edwina Booth, A. D. 1884." It 
is a beautiful work of art, critics declaring 
it one of the most perfect windows, e-pe- 
cially in the blending of the colors, ever 
reen. 

The trustees of the Buffalo Female 
Academy have issued a brief bulletin an- 
nouncing many changes and improve- 
ments in the school. Mrs. Hartt, as as- 
sociate principal, assumes the entire 
direction of the studies and discipline of 
the institution. Among the steps in the 
right direction which the academy will 
take this autumn, is the establishment of 
a lunch-room. <A cheerful lunch-room 
has been fitted up ¢n the first floor; where 
u simple, nutritious luncheon will be 
served every day at twelve o'clock, Fresh 
sandwiches, pure milk, beef tea or mutton 
broth, fresh fruits, and simple cakes will 
be supplied at moderate prices. It is be- 
lieved that the lunch-room will meet a 
general want, and contribute materially to 
the comfort and good health of the pupils. 
The prevalence among school-girls of dis- 
pensing with luncheons altogether, or of 
satisfying the appetite with unwholesome 
dainties instead of nourishing food, has 
long been a cause of complaint. Mrs. R. 
Porter Lee, a former member of the school, 
will have charge of the lunch-room. 
What parents will not rejoice that the era 
of pickles, candy, and apple-cores has 
passed? 


cor oe 


MUMOROUS. 


Lieutenant Danenhower thinks it no fun 
to play polu so far north as the Arctic 
C ircle, and yet it is not a temperate game. 


France bristles up and is moved by a 
certain anniversary to remark to Germany 
that she is no longer leading a Sedantary 
life. 

Professor, looking at his watch—As we 
have a few more minutes, I shall be glad 
to answer any question that any one may 
wish to ask. Student—What time is it, 
please? 

A spotted adder—a defaulting bank cashier— 
is reported almost every day. Canada yet has 
vacaut space.— Boston Record. 

It would be more correct to call him a 
‘**subtracter who is changing his spots.” 


‘I say, Bobby,” whispered Featherly, 
‘twas your sister pleased to learn that I 
had called upon her!” 

**Yes, indeed she was,’ replied Bobby. 
‘“*When mother told her that Mr. Feather- 
ly had called while she was out, she said: 
‘Thank heaven!’ ” 


Magistrate—It seems, prisoner, that 
you took fifteen cents from the prosecutor’s 
till. Now, I put it to you seriously, was 
it worth your while to risk your character, 
your liberty, your whole future, for such 
a trifle?” “Cer tainly not, your honor ; 
but I did not know there was so little in 
the till—I took all there was.” 





Trrep, languid, dull, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressive effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood's Sarsapariliu. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close athand? Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will give you untold wealth 
in health, strength, and energy. 





WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


‘The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures to 
her. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman — Party ’ 
146 Broadway, N. 

Inclose 10 cenisin stamps or coin, for postage, print- 
ing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, oun any evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings, 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 
By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


Firry Reasons, lith edition...... seeeee D0 per 100. 
REPLY TO ATTY-GENERAL RUSSELL .... 25c per 100. 
SprecnH AGAINST ATTY-GENERAL Rus- 

SELL’s RE-ELECTION..... seseseeeees 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS...... eeeeee 50c per 100. 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’s POWER 

Over SUFFRAGE. Cheap Edition..$1 75 per 100. 
“BurraLo PLATFORM” or N.Y. Woman 

SUFFRAGE PARTY... ..++++eee+e+++-$1 20 per 100. 








Also, from The Woman’s Journal: 
Wowman’s LEGAL RIGHT TO VOTE ...... 25¢ per 100, 
Address as above. 


‘PIANO CLASSICS. 





SEPTEMBER 19 


Music Bot rn the Fall and Winter 
THE MODEL SINGER, sc.’ 


the best quality. By Perkins and Towner. 192 
Pages; 124 Graded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees 
and Part-Songs; 20 Hymo ‘tunes; 18 Autheme, 
Supplies everything needed for thorough and en 
thusiastic practice and enjoyment. Price 60 cts., 
$6 per dozen. 


f By L. O. Emerson. 
CHORAL W RSHIP, A large and complete 
Cuurncu Music Book. 320 Pages. One-third An- 
thems, one-third Hymn Tunes and Concert Pieces; 
one-third Glees and Harmonized Songs. For Choirs, 
Classes and Conventions. Price $1, or $9 per doz, 


ING The most tasteful and 

SONG GREET @ satisfactory collection 
of vocal music extant, for Higw Scnoois, Acap- 
EMIES, ete. By L. O. Emerson. Price 60 cts., $6 
per dozen. 


C0 E E SONGS A collection embody- 
a ing the yery uintes- 

sence of refined wit and jollity, with goed music 
and many oe yular melodies. For all social sings. 


By H.R. W Price 50 cts., $4 50 per dozen. 


The best new collection of 
Piano Music of medium difficulty. $1. 
GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, (30 cts, $3 doz.) 
agar diamond of a picture song book for the 
little ones. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Send to JOHN C HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O, Diteon & Co,). for crand Iilustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musicai [ostruments Strings, aud Trim- 
miogs, 
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WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


ESTHER T, 


HOUSH, Eprror. 


The character of this magazine can best be told in 
what the editor calls ita creed: “We believe reverently 
in Christianity, respectfully in man, devotedly in 
woman,*and lovingly in children; and that children 
need to be better eared for, woman better encouraged, 
man better he Ipe d, and God better honored.”” The 
testimonials of its readers and the Press prove how 
earetully the creed is incorporated in its pages. 

It is the most distinctly NATIONAL AND PRO. 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE published for the home, 
gathering up its treasures of thought from all sections 
of our own country and other lands, and having no 
“hobby” to carry or ‘axe to grind.”’ Ite illustrations 
are the best of their kind; its stories have point and 
merit, and contain valuable lessons; its poems and 
sketches and essays are always choice; its biogra- 
phies of prominent women—usually accompanied with 
portrait—are of those worthy of record and whose 
lives are full of helpfulness. Home Science, which 
also includes Domestic Keonomy, has liberal space and 





the best writers of the day, and Womun’s Work in all | 


fields, honorable recognition and encouragement. It 
has a wide range of objects, and presents them ina 
delightful and varied way, eo the reader is always 
looking for something new and entertaining, and is 
never disappointed. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 Cents q Copy. 


For both “The Woman's Magazine” and “ The 
Woman's Journal” $3.00 a Year. 


Balance 1885 Only 25 Cents, 


in Postal Note if obtainable, if not, l-cent »#tamps. 
ReADY BiINvER to hold 6 mos, numbers for 1c, extra. 
Every woman in the country who is not now a sub- 
scriber should not fail to send at once and become 
acquainted with one of the best periodicals published. 


Ninth year. 
WANTED in every community. 


AG ENT seas Most liberal inducements offered. 


FRANK E. HOUSH, Publisher, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 


Address, 





Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States. 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Editorial Office, Evanston, IL. 


Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block. 
CHICAGUY, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with “ Woman's 
Journal,” $3. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, editor of Our Herald, re- 
cently sold her interest iv that journal to Mrs. Eliz 
abeth Boynton Harbert, former editor of ‘Woman's 
Kingdom” in the /nter Ocean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Herald) a monthly magazine called 
The New Era. Mrs. Harbert’s literary reputation is 
so well established that it needs no commendation 
from us. The contributors of The New Era are able 


apes. 





and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— A/pha. 


The New Era is a handsome publication, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.— The Current. 


It gives the Tribune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for The New Zra. It is not a new friend, 
for itis Our Herald inanew form. Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks of journalists, for she 
has reigned long and widely in “‘Woman’s Kingdom” 
of The Inter Ocean. She established this firat woman’s 
department, and out of the great success of this has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 


are calling forth the ability of women, and creating a | 


new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman’s Tribune. 


The New Era is a bright and shining light in wom 
anly journalism.— Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen and long journalistic ae. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for the home 
circle. — Toledo Post. 


The New Era, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of women, has been recvived. It is an 
attractive number, filled with information.—/eligio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, IIl., is one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage Magazines. 
It gives evidence of excellence in every department. 
From its central location it must become national, 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this pauper a8 shown everywhere in her public 
work.— Sandwich Argus. 





TO ADVERTISERS: 


From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The Vew 
Era.—C. E. Wiswati, 79 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive romedy tor the above disease ; by its a 
thousands Me cases of the worst kind and of long 8° anding 
have beencured. Indeed, eo svrongis my faith in awe 
that Iwill + na TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TRUATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. Gobans. Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, is] Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a oy box of 
8 goods which will he p all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 








utely sure. Atonceaddress TruE & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Rowama ScipMORE. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Lilustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inbabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful ferra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. H. Clark. 12mo, lilustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy oflicer, in a manver 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LAURENS DAwEs. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern - 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has aec- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, | 3 cts number. 
Babyland, 

Our Little Men & Women, | #!."° * year, 
The Pansy, 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


} 50 certs a year. 
5 cents a.number. 


@la year. 
10 cents a number. 


$l a year. 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
. BOSTON. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 





The organ of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 


A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of ‘THE UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the srdpey beck “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A 


tory of Their Lives and © Eminent 
Autho: et ae t2 F eae e Engraving 4 ady Agents 
earn $50 & month nde for Circulars, 
etc., to A. D. ORTHINGTON & 0O., 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box BB38, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
cetved. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion wiil hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., on ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and members of 
associations not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suftrage, will be cordially wel- 
comed, as will reports of their work. 

WILLIAM D. FouLK®, President, 

Lucy Srone, Chairman Ex. Com., 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 








“of 


CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


A Woman Suftrage Convention will be 
held in Portland, Me., in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23 and 24. 

Mrs. D. W. O’Brien, Mrs. L. M. W. 
Stevens, Rev. J. C. Clark, D. D., Rev. 
Marion Crossley, Rey. E. ''. Adams, Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, Rev. J. R. Closser, Rev. 
J. W. Bashford, and others, will make ad- 
dresses. Congressman Thomas B. Reed 
has written endorsing the movement. 
Other eminent citizens of Maine are cx- 
pected to take part, in person or by letter. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will co-operate. Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Henry B. Blackwell, and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond will deliver addresses. 





er 
WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suftrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual Convention in 
Whitewater, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 29 and 30, and Octo- 
ber 1, at Bower's Hall. ‘Trains arrive 
from both East and West late in the after- 
noon. ‘The convention will open Tuesday 
evening with an address. Mrs. Emma 
Bascom, Clara B. Colby, F. M. Nye, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Evelyn Mason, 
Prof. Fay, and others will address the Con- 
vention. 

HArTtiE T, GRISWOLD, President. 
A. B. Grey, Chairman Ex, Com. 
Many W. BENTLEY, Cor. Sec. 
HELEN R. OLIN, Rec. Sec. 


+o 


MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


‘The second annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, from October 7 to 
9; in Cole’s Block, W. C. 'T. U. parlors. 
Prominent suffragists have engaged to ad- 
dress the Convention, and it is hoped that 
all friends of the cause will attest their sin- 
eerity by attending and taking part in the 
sessions, two of which will be held each 
day and evening. 


+o — 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its thirteenth Congress 
in Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 7, 8, 9, with execu- 
tive sessions at 10 A. M., and public ses- 
sions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress will be 
provided upon application to Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, 705 Eighteenth Street, Des 
Moines. Applications should be made, if 
possible, before September 15. Board for 
others who desire to attend can be obtained 
at from $1 25 to $3 00 per day. 

Sa. See 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


It has been decided to hold the Annual 
Meeting of the Kansas Equal Suflrage As- 
sociation in Salina, the last week in Octo- 
ber. All delegates will be furnished free 
entertainment by the citizens of Salina. 
This liberality should ensure a large at- 
tendance from all parts of the State, espec- 
ially from the western counties. A formal 
call will be issued in due time. In the 
meantime let the work of organizing go on. 

Mrs. A. C. WAITE, 
President K. E. S. A. 


POSTAL-CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


The busy time for suffrage work for 
the coming season is now here. It is a 
great encouragement for the active work- 
ers in the various localities to hear what 
others are doing. The WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL solicits postal-card reports from any 
and all workers. ‘These brief statements 
will give the soul of the work, and leave 
room for all. Let us have the postal- 


cards. ie & 
~e-- - 


A GOOD MEETING IN PROSPECT. 


Every day brings increasing promise for 
an excellent meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Minneapo- 
lis. The following letter shows the friend- 
ly welcome that is ready: 

MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 12, 1885. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Committee 

American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety hereby extends a cordial invitation to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
to hold its Seventeenth Annual Meeting in 
the city of Minneapolis. 

MARTHA ANGLE Dorsett, President. 

MartTua G. Ripvey, Cor. Secretary. 

Then comes the announcement that re- 
duced railroad rates (i. e., one and one-fifth 
fure) have been secured on the St. Paul 
& Duluth; the Minnesota & Northwest- 
ern; the Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha; and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
railroads. ‘This does not extend over 
their connections East and South, or 
in any other direction. But negotiations 
are still pending with other roads. The 
Church of the Redeemer, corner of Second 
Avenue South and Eighth Streets, the 
finest church in Minneapolis, is given free 
for the whole three days’ sessions. 

West Hotel, which is the largest hotel in 
the city, gives reduced rates, and will be 
headquarters for the Association. 

Friendly ladies of Minneapolis have 
kindly agreed to act as a committee of en- 
tertainment. Delegates and speakers who 
desire hospitality are requested to address 
Mrs. Martha Angle Dorsett, P. O. Box 487, 
Minneapolis. Her committee. can enter- 
tain all who apply. Among those who 
will address the meeting are Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, of the Indiana Senate, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Major J. A. Pickler, of Dakota, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Rey. Ada C. Bowles, and other well-known 
suffragists. Of those invited and expected, 
but not yet heard from, are Hon. Milo 
White, Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway, Miss Ada C. Sweet, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Stearns, and others. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
meeting will be the reports of the work of 
the year from auxiliary societies. As we 

are to have three days’ sessions, there will 
be time for general speaking and discus- 
sion. Reports from societies not auxil- 
iary will be cordially welcomed. At this 
gathering of the great West and Northwest, 
the friends of equal rights for women can 
make personal acquaintance, and return 
strengthened and encouraged to renew 
their labors till the victory is won. 

Come then, one and all who work for 
the ballot for women. L. S. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF MISS SWEET. 





The dignified course of Miss Ada C. 
Sweet is in fine contrast with that of Gen- 
eral Black. His unsuccessful attempt to 
compel her resignation before her term of 
office expired, when no fault existed, and 
her quiet refusal to resign, are well known. 
Since then Miss Sweet has wished much to 
be free from a situation that depended on 
“the whims of political schemers.” It was 
evident that civil service rules would have 
no fair application made in her case. She 
therefore accepted the ofter of a position at 
a much better salary as New York man- 
ager of a Chicago firm, and tendered her 
resignation in the following self-respecting 
and womanly letter: 

Cuicaco, Itx., Serr. 5, 1885. 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United States : 


I have accepted the position very recently ten- 
dered me of general Eastern manager of a busi- 
ness enterprise controlled by a Chicago firm. 
My new duties and industries will engage my 
entire attention after Oct. 1, 1585, and I therefore 
beg to present my resignation of the office of 
U.S. Pension Agent, to take effect the 30tn day 
of this month. 

Thanking you for the confidence you have 
shown me and for the courtesy and consideration 
bestowed upon me by you and the officers of 

our Cabinet with whom I have had business re- 

ations, 1 am very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Apa C. SwEeET, 
U. 8. Pension Agent. 


The firm with which Miss Sweet will be 
connected is that of A. H. Andrews & Co., 
of No. 195 Wabash Avenue. The firm 
offered her the entire charge of a branch of 
its business in the East, at a considerable 
advance on her present salary. ‘The offer 
was accepted. Miss Sweet will enter upon 
her new duties Oct. 7. 

The Washington Post of Sept. 11, 
through the columns of which Commis- 
sioner Black is in the habit of expressing 





himself, says: 


.could do it. 





“Just as well to disabuse the minds of those, 
if anv there be, who suppose that Agent Sweet 
of Chicago was a tree agent in the ousting. She 
went simply because she had to go. The pen- 
sion office was good cnough to allow her the 
alternative of resigning or being removed, and 
she very promptly opened the door for berself 
Her claim that her resignation was a voluntary 
and unsolicited act deceives nobody. She re- 
mained as long as she could, and it is not her 
fault that she and the Chicugo pension office will 
not have a chance to celebrate their ‘ golden 
wedding.’”’ + 

The Chicago dailies—the Tribune, News, 
Inter-Ocean, etc.—have editorials warmly 
commending Miss Sweet as an official and 
asa woman. ‘They also speak respectful- 
ly of Mrs. Mulligan, her successor. 

L. 8. 
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LADIES’ DAY AT MIDDLESEX CLUB. 


Ladies* day at the Middlesex Club last 
Saturday afternoon was a very lively 
occasion. There were present among 
others the president of the club, Hon. 
Daniel Needham, and Mrs. Needham, ex- 
Gov. Boutwell and Miss Boutwell, ex- 
Gov. Long and Miss Emily Brigham, 
Lieut.-Gov. Ames and Mrs. H. C. Hart- 
well, Senator George A. Marden and Mrs. 
Marden, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore C, Hurd, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis S. Hasseltine, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Millett, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Buswell, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Cole, 
Hon. James M. Buffum, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whittemore Rowell, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Brigham, Dr. and Mrs, Joel Seaverns, 
and Mr, and Mrs. W. O. Robson. 

They sat down to dinner at 2.30 o'clock, 
and at 3.45 o’clock President Needham 
rapped to order, He said: 


“It gives me very great pleasure tc 
welcome the ladies to this pleasant 
social and festive occasion. It was 
said in the notice which called them to- 
gether that the meeting was to be one 
of reminiscence—a day for recalling the 
past. ‘lhe ladies’ day in the Middlesex is 
the most important day in the year. 
Experience has taught that there is no 
mark of growing civilization so dis- 
tinctive and so important as that which 
recognizes woman, her influence, and her 
character. I am happy to say that one 
of the first acts which I did in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in the year 1867 was 
to secure the recognition of woman up4 
on the statute-books. Being connected 
at that time, as L am now, with a religious 
organization called the First Parish of 
Groton, I found that the work seemed 
to rest on the ladies, and I thought it very 
important to bring the ladies in as voters, 
and I secured the passage in 1867 of an act 
recognizing the right of women to vote 
in our parish. I think this was the first 
act of the kind ever put on the statute- 
books of Massachusetts.” 


After an address by ex-Gov. Boutwell 
on general political topics, ex-Gov. Long 
expressed his great pleasure at being 
present, especially at a time when there 
wasa distinguished gentleman present who 
by the integrity of his publie life, fur- 
nishes a model to the young men of the 
eountry. ‘lo the ladies present Gov. Long 
said: 

‘The members will not bore you with 

compliments; they will praise you 
with their eyes. ‘The Middlesex Club is 
a political club, and it is just that the 
ladies who do so much to influence the 
vote of the country should be present at 
the prandial and postprandial exercises 
of the club. People sometimes talk as 
if it were something new for a woman to 
take part in politics. Not so. ‘The 
Seriptures are full of her interferences and 
control in that direction. It was she 
who ran the Garden of Eden, although 
under her administration things went to 
the very—old gentleman whose foot is 
a prototype of the modern split ticket. 
He had no doubt the Queen of Sheba 
disposed of the patronage uuder King 
Solomon, he making very solemn protes- 
tations of Civil Service Reform, and then 
industriously cutting off heads with the 
‘offensive partisan’ Damascus blade. 
It has been said that George Marden is 
a better Greek scholar than I am, and he 
will tell you that Aspasia wrote all the 
speeches of Pericles. and very good 
speeches they were. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth shines out like a single star. The 
acts of Charles II. and Louis XIV. were in- 
spired, not wisely or too well, by women 
many times. We find women are grow- 
ing prominent in public service and busi- 
ness life; in every place where the 
door has been opened she has demon- 
strated her ability. It is said that the 
tepublican party is under a cloud. Not 
so, by any means. It has merely stopped 
to catch its breath, and for atime has put 
things into the hands of alternates, whom 
for the past twenty years it has been en- 
deavoring to educate up to some idea of 
publie service. ‘To our national disgrace, 
they are not able to raise wind enough to 
fill the sails for the national race. Wom- 
en are discreet, and a woman should have 
taken the place of that man who should 
have gone to Jericho—Mr. Burchard.” 

Hon. George A. Marden, of Lowell, 
said that he should say all he had to say 
without the embarrassment which he had 
noticed on the part of Gov. Long. He 
might talk about complimenting the ladies 
with his eyes, as he was a widower and 
The speaker's wife sat beside 
him, and he would not dare do such a 
thing. 

Thus, with mingled jest and earnest, 
wit and wisdom, these eminent Repub- 
lican politicians showed their sympathy 
with Woman Suffrage, while the ladies, by 
their presence at a political dinner, 





showed their interest, as citizens, in public 
affairs. H. B. B. 
- “of 


GEO. W. CABLE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, at the request of | 


a friend, lately asked Geo. W. Cable what 
his views were as to woman suffrage. 
Mr. Cable replied : 

My Dear Col. Higginson: 1 have never 
thoroughly studied the the subject of fe- 
male suffrage, hut I must say I have 
never seen an argument against it that 
was not flimsy. Men are much dispos- 
ed to exaggerate the difficulties of voting 
intelligently when they talk of women 
voting. By the time a public question 
is ready for the popular vote, it has be- 
come a very simple question, that re- 
quires little more than honesty and com- 
mon-sense to vote uponit. If our mothers 
are not fit to vote. they ought to stop 
bearing sons. Yours truly, 

G. W. CaBLe. 

Simsbury, Conn., Sept. 7, 1885. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 8, as follows: 

Sarah B. Long, San Francisco, Cal., Lid 
for gas-stove. 

Jennie 5. Olson, Houston, Minn., Tailor 
chart for cutting garments. 

Julia Reinhardt, St. Louis, Mo., Waist- 


lining. 

Elizabeth A. Seely, Bloomfield, Ind., 
Kettle-holder. 

Elizabeth A. Taylor, Baltimore, Md., 


Fruit-jar. 
Susan M. Kendrick, New York, N. Y., 
System and device for measuring gas. 
Margaret Milne, Brooklyn, N. Y., Bou- 
quet fastening. 


—- coe 


A PLEASANT WORD FROM MISSOURI. 


Hditors Woman's Journal: ‘ 

Do your readers ever turn aside from 
the serious work of making the world bet- 
ter and wiser to a contemplation of more 
trifling things? From what I know of 
many of them, I believe they do. Indeed I 
have often thought of the contrast in the 
two lives which belong to a reformer—es- 
pecially one who belongs to the feminine 
half or two-thirds of the guild. ‘lo 
the world she appears stern, inflexible, 
and one-idead, a disturber of the peace, 
if that peace is bound up with wrong. She 
is a monitor, a Cassandra, voicing pro- 
phetie warnings, an iconoclast, shattering 
the idols of custom and tradition. She is 
loved by the few and shunned by the 
many. 

But how different the obverse side of her 
life! Here she is the patient, pains-taking 
house-mother, or the cheery, helpful 
daughter. She is the neighbor, aunt, 
cousin, or mother, of ever so many peo- 
ple who think very little about her pecu- 
liar opinions. She makes cake and jelly 
and pickles, and looks after the cobwebs. 
She gives delightful little luncheons and 
dinner-parties. She makes stockings, 
visits, goes to prayer-meetings, reads the 
newspapers and novels of the better sort, 
talks nonsense when occasion requires, 
and she has even been known to flounce 
the children’s dresses, and to paint on 
china,—all this in opposition to the con- 
ventional idea of a reformer. 

Here in this pleasant suburb of St. Louis 
we have an advantage over our city friends. 
We can stay at home in summer. Our 
faces turn city-ward in winter, but all sum- 
mer we can study the birds and plants and 
all things rural, with undisturbed satisfac- 
tion. Nor are we altogether without the 
pleasures which come from books. 

This leads me to tell you of a little 


neighborhood arrangement which has 
been quite successful in its results. Last 
winter, several ladies living uear each 


other were invited to meet at the house of 
one of their number to spend an hour or 
two each week in reading. It was proposed 
to take up the “History of Civil Liberty,”— 
a great favorite with some of us,—or Heg- 
el’s ‘Philosophy of History.” But finding 
these studies rather heavy to suit the tastes 
of all, we finally fixed upon Emerson’s 
writings, as covering a great multitude of 
themes, and as affording texts for almost 
anything we chose to talk about. Our 
little meetings, which ate half-conversa- 
tional, have been so interesting that we 
could not forego them, even when the ther- 
mometer reached the nineties. We reserve 
to ourselves the privilege of interrupting 
the reader at any point where a doubt 
arises, or where a question is needed, and 
we refer to cyclopzdias and other authori- 
ties. We also bring in co-relative subjects. 
Thus, when the essay on ‘Immortality’ 
same under review, we included Prof. 
Harris LL. D., Wordsworth, and Fisk, in 
our consideration of the subject. More- 
over, let me whisper to you, dear Mrs. 
Stone, that in our conversations the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage is never shirked, or 
in any way undervalued. 

We have with us this summer Miss Mary 
Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock). ‘This 
lady bears her well-deserved laurels grace- 
fully, and with great modesty withal. She 
is hard at work upon a new novel which is 
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| twenty-five women voted. 





to appear in November, I believe. Sh 
| applies herself closely through the day. 
and can only see her friends in the even. 
| ing. Just here, I wish to correct an im. 
pression given by a floating paragraph, 
My pleasant acquaintance with the distiy. 
guished author is of recent date, and so] 
must disclaim any part in influencing her 
literary career, though I rejoice most high. 
ly in her success. 
tEBECCA N. HAZAnrp, 
Kirkwood, Mo., Sept. 12, 1885. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN LANSINGBURG. 


LANSINGBURG, N. Y., Serr. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have had no school election here this 
fall. Ata mecting last year changing the 
school system from the “district” plan to 
the **free union school,” the officers were 
chosen to hold over another year, conse- 
quently the **peace” of former days was re- 
stored—the days when afew men gathered 
together, spoke the word, and it was done, 
“Order reigned in Warsaw.” ‘The more 
despotism, the more peace and order. 

It has not been so since the law was 
passed, more than six years ago, which 
gave the women of New York a right to 
vote. 

When I came to this little village on the 
Hudson River, five years ago, only three 
or four women had, with fear and trem- 
bling and veiled faces, been to the polls and 
voted. I came from Boston, where, among 
the many pioneers and workers in the 
cause, [ had been but ‘ta mouse in the cor- 
ner,”’ content, at our meetings and conven- 
tions, if invited by a nod from Mrs. Stone, 
to take up collections, solicit memberships, 
or stand at the door to show people seats, 
or do anything else to help; for my heart 
was in the work. I found myself a 
stranger, without one sympathizer, except 
my husband, in the woman suftrage-move- 
ment. I also found great opposition. 

It would take too much space to describe 
the difficulties of getting a woman's name 
on the ticket as librarian, and of electing 
her, and how, at that school election, forty- 
three women voted, and the village woke 
up, and what the old fogies said and did 
‘about it. 

At the next election we had a woman 
candidate, amid great excitement,and three 
tickets in the field. Over six hundred 
votes were polled, and one hundred and 
‘Two of these 
women were over ninety-two years old; 
one of them the largest tax-payer in town, 
her property earned by her own industry 
and wonderful business capacity. Every: 
thing was orderly about the polls, and we 
were treated with marked courtesy aad re- 
spect. 

At our last school election nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight votes were polled, 
and two hundred and fifty-two women 
voted. We made it a gala day, as usual. 
The parlors of our candidate (Mrs. Welch) 
being near, were made headquarters for 
the women. Windows were thrown open 
and filled with flowers and young ladies. 
So, from a mule vote which never in the 
history of the town had exceeded sixty in 
the school election, we have in four years 
swelled the number to almost one thou- 
sand. 

‘lwo years ago women attempted to vote 
on the question of raising money for the 
introduction of water-works into this vil- 
lage. Although the call urged “all taxa- 
ble inhabitants” to vote, the ignorant in- 
spectors, who confessed when questioned 
that they-knew nothing of the law upon 
the question,—‘‘only knew the custom,”— 
refused to receive our ballots. We after- 
ward learned from the Attorney General 
that they violated the law, and could at 
the time have been indicted. 

When we came to vote last week for 
raising more money for 2 similar purpose, 
we found that an amendment had been 
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cunningly added last winter, reading thus: 
“all electors,” instead of ‘ail taxable in- 
habitants.” 

The management of this whole affair by 
“the ring” has thoroughly aroused the in- 
dignation of the tax-paying women of Lan- 
singburg, as well as of many men who 
have hitherto been indifferent. In exam- 
ining the tax-books, I find that women are 
paying over one-fourth of the entire tax 
of the town. 

CAROLINE GILKEY ROGERS. 
oo 


SUFFRAGE COMING IN CANADA. 


GLENBURN, NOVA SCOTIA, ) 
Sept. 11, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal - 

I mail you to-day a paper containing a 
very able letter from one of our Nova 
Scotia judges—Hon. Mr. Johnstone—upon 
the woman question, though not in direct 
reference to the ballot. 

You see our best men are on the right 
side, and I think the Canadian women will 
have the ballot before their American sis- 
ters. Here in Nova Scotia and in New 
Brunswick it is almost certain, and the 
women have not sent in petitions of 
“begged” for it in any way. 

If we succeed before you women of 
Massachusetts do, who have been working 
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for so many years, we shall consider the 
Provinces quite advanced in civilization. 
ELLEN L. REED. 


0+ on 
NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTION. 


The following additional items of the 
New York school elections are reported: 

LAWTON STATION—Mrs. Sylvia A. Wil- 
let was elected trustee, and Miss Anne B. 
Taylor tax collector. 

FREEVILLE—Nine women voted, despite 
a heavy storm. 

—_ aid —_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


On Sunday afternoon I spoke in the 
church at Peru, N. Y., on temperance, Mr. 
Stephen K. Smith presiding. The audi- 
ence was large. On Monday evening I had 
even a greater crowd at Empire Hall, to 
listen to my address on the suffrage ques- 
tion. Here, as at Rouse’s Point, | was in 
the district of Mr. Geo. W. Palmer, and I 
did not fail to urge my audience to pre- 
vent his return to the Assembly this fall. 
The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Mary Dorlan Smith, and the audience aid- 
ed by singing **America” at the close. 

As I have had occasion to say many 
times before, the members of the Assem- 
bly do not like these attacks at their own 
homes, and I had hardly reached Platts- 
burg when Mr. Palmer came to eall upon 
me, although he voted **no” last winter. 
He professed himself open to 
tion. As the evening drew on, it began to 
rain, Which, of course, interfered very 
much with the size of my audience, but 
about two hundred people assembled in 
Musie Hall. Among them were Mr. Palm- 
er and Miss Helen Palmer, his daughter. 
This highly accomplished young lady is 
deeply interested in the suffrage question, 
and, at her father’s suggestion, presided at 
the meeting, Mr. Palmer accompanying 
us upon the platform. Despite this, how- 
ever, I did not fail to speak of Mr. Palm- 
er’s adverse vote, and to urge that he be 
not sent back unless he would pledge him- 
self to advocate the right of women to 
vote. 

My engagements for the next two days, 
as arranged and advertised,were broken up 
by a series of accidents, owing to the mis- 
earriage of letters and telegrams. I once 
read an amusing story of a young com- 
mercial traveller who wrote to the object 
of his affections proposing marriage. She 
replied ina very encouraging strain, but 
put some questions which required an im- 
mediate reply. This letter followed him 
from one point to another for a year, al- 
ways reaching a place just after he had 
left it, he meanwhile thinking that no 
answer had been vouchsafed to his -pro- 
posal. When at last the missive overtook 
him, and he made haste to reply, the 
young lady had already married another 
man. 

My experiences with my letters are 
somewhat after this fashion. ‘Travelling 
rapidly, as I do, my letters often follow 
me fordays. Owing to the non-receipt of 
expected advices, the meeting at Hudson 
was postponed, and the one at Keene Val- 
ley was given up. 

On Wednesday I went to Troy, and was 
for two days the guest of Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers. in her artistic home. On 
one evening of my stay, there was an in- 
formal meeting of a few friends at her 
house, in regard to the recent attempt of 
tax-paying women to vote on the question 
of raising a sum of money for water- 
works, of which she has sent you a full ae- 
count. 

On Friday I went to Philmont, a village 
on the hills back of the Hudson. On my 
way thither I was obliged to wait an hour 
at Chatham, and I employed my time in 
ealling on Mrs. Emma Dailey. an earnest 
advocate of the cause, and an amiable and 
talented woman who labors side by side 
with her husband in his law office, in the 
preparation of briefs. 

At Philmont I was the guest of Mrs. 
Delia Aken. Her father, a wealthy manu- 
facturer, is a strong advocate of equality. 
In the evening I spoke in the Methodist 
Chapel, the Rev. W. S. Goss presiding. 
The next day a rapid run on the lovely 
shores of the Hudson brought me.to New 
York. 

Iiome again, after an absence of more 
than two months. During this time I have 
spoken from the sandy plains of Long 
Island to the tumbling waters of Niagara, 
from where Port Jervis looks into Penun- 
Sylvania to the boundary line of Canada. 
On the shores of the great lakes, across the 
rushing current of the St. Lawrence, and 
in the cities that border Lake Champlain, 
on plain and mountain slope, by seashore 
and river-side, I have told the story of the 
swiftly approaching emancipation of wom- 


convie- 


an. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
New York, Sept. 14, 1885. 
—_—— +9 o—_____- : 


The ‘‘society notes” in the daily and 
weekly journals are nearly always done by 
women, and are paid for at the rate of five 
dollars acolumn. It is hard work, because 
it requires a great deal of running about. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Of the women consigned to the Chicago 
police stations last year, two-thirds had no 
trade or business. 

The Misses Folger, daughters of the late 
secretary of the treasury, are camping out 
in the Adirondacks. 

Mrs. Blanche C. Law has been appointed 
postmaster at Darlington, and Mrs. W. E. 
Gowan at Inman, 8. C. 

The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
elation will hold its fifth annual meeting 
at Minneapolis, October 16. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be at 
Danby, and not Derby, as our types said 
last week, 

George W. Cable, the author, has been 
looking about Northampton for a resi- 
dence, with a view of locating there to 
educate his children. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke is advocating 
the original idea that children should 
bring their lunches to school uncooked, 
and cook them at noon for experience. 

In the new charter received by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, the council 
are authorized to admit women candidates 
who seek the diploma of the college. 


In Perry, N. Y., women have voted 
every year since the school suffrage was 
conceded to them. Their ballots number 
from one-third to one-fourth of the whole 
vote cast. 

West Hotel will be the headquarters for 
the annual meeting of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, at its meeting in 
Minneapolis, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
next month. 


Hon. W. D. Foulke, of Indiana, presi- 
dent of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, is a lawyer, and a member of 
the Indiana Senate. He is aman of rare 
eloquence, and in manner much like Geo. 
Win. Curtis. 

Rey. Dr. Dunean declines the presidency 
of Vassar College. Rev. J. Ryland Ken- 
drick, D.D , of New York, has been ap- 
pointed acting president, to serve until the 
vacaney can be filled. Why not appoint a 
woman ? 

Here is an extract from the town record 
of Northampton, dated April 4, 1785: **The 
question was then put whether the town 
would be at any expense for schooling the 
girls, and it passed in the negative.” 


The Kansas City Times reports, woman 
suffrage on the school question, having 
been established in Kansas, that at Seneca 
the other day ‘‘the ladies were out in full 
force, and exercised their franchise.” 

Rvom for the ladies! In the opinion of 
the Record, the addition of 1843 women to 
the list of qualified voters for school com- 
mittee will not hurt the schools or the 
city’s politics, whether the new voters are 
from the North End or the Back Bay.— 
Boston Record. 


Mrs. Frances Harper, of Philadelphia, of 
anti-Slavery renown, delivered an interest- 
ing half-hour address to a large audience 
in the Charles Street Church, last Sunday 
evening, on temperance. She spoke at the 
Twelfth Baptist Church, on Philiips Street, 
‘Tuesday evening. 


Members,and those who desire to be- 
come members, of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, are requested to 
send their one dollar annual contribution 
to Mrs. Abbie T. Codman, ‘T'rea8urer, Ne- 
ponset, Boston, or to the oftice of the 
Woman’s Journal. 

The advancement of the cause of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister is now 
sought from the playwrights. If logic 
fuils, little good may be expected of the 
argument by sentiment, and the wisdom of 
Macdonald Greene’s play at the Olympic 
‘Theatre, London, may be questioned. 


The University of Chicago opened a few 
days ago with 110 students, of whom 
thirty are young women. ‘The university 
buildings have been bought in by the 
creditors, but the trustees hope to raise 
money enough to redeem the property. 


Mrs. Martha Angle Dorsett is chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee for dele- 
gates and speakers in attendance at the 
meeting in Minneapolis. These who de- 
sire entertainment should write her at 
once, Box 487, and enclose a stamp for re- 
ply. 

The women may always be counted on 
to do the right thing. In Chicago, recent- 
ly, their indignation led them to do some 
lynching, but instead of mangling and dis- 
figuring the man himself, they prepared 
an effigy of him and gave it ‘‘particular 
fits.” That is a good example for mobs.— 
So. Carolina Spartan. 

It is asserted by Mormons that the prose- 
cutions of polygamists are instigated by 
dissatisfied plural wives. If the Mormon 
women have really done this, the iniquitous 
institution is doomed. In Utah the women 
‘an vote, and under the national laws they 
will have their votes counted.—Boston 
Traveller. 





Major J. A. Pickler, whose admirable 
defence of the rights of women in Dakota 
won the gratitude of all suffragists last 
winter, is to be one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Minneapolis next month. 

Mrs. Harriet Baker, of Dorchester, 
eighty-three years of age, gives tive dol- 
lars to the fund for Ella Carroll, “not as 
charity, but as a debt due to Miss Carroll.” 
Mrs. Baker walked halfa mile out and back 
to make her gift. She isa subscriber to the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, and a decided suftra- 
gist. 

‘The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has elected the following per- 
sons delegates to the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Minneapolis, October 13, 
14, und 15: Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Paulina Gerry, Hannah E. Jackson, 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. E. H. Church, 
Mrs. Mary H. Semple. ‘The Rhode Island 
Association will be represented by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

The Providence Journal says: ‘**The in- 
ference is clear that an attempt is to be 
made to interest the Catholics in the en- 
terprise of electing school committeemen 
by appealing to their religious zeal. If 
the attempt proves successful, the Protes- 
tant women will not be slow to respond 
with a full vote, and we shall be indebted 
toa new mixture of politics and religion 
for an opportunity to judge of the wisdom 
of the woman sullrage experiment in the 
East.” 

A recent vote of the Trustees of Vassar 
College looks towards the abolishment of 
the position of Lady Principal. ‘This move- 
ment seems premature. If every girl were 
mature, earnest, and self-respecting, such 
a move might be advisable, but at present 
girls of fifteen may en’er the College, and 
while away from all maternal authority it 
seems necessary for such to have some 
wise woman to advise and oversee them. 
The present lady principal has been very 
judicious and kind, and to part with such 
a woman would seem to be a mistake. 

The Bureau of Labor of the State of 
New York will make a thorough investi- 
gation of the “employment of women and 
girls in manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments, with a view to ascertaining 
what effect, if any, such employment has 
upon the physical development of those so 
employed. and its relation to the social, 
commercial, and industrial prosperity of 
the State.’ For this purpose a circular 
will be addressed to each workingwoman 
whose address is obtained, containing a 
list of questions bearing on her occupation, 
conditions of employment, ete. 

One good effect of the civil service law 
is noted in Chicago. At the recent test 
examinations for postoffice clerks, quite a 
large percentage of the applicants were 
women, and three of them scored the high- 
est average. Postmaster Judd promptly 
appointed two of them, and has a good 
place in reserve for the other, who at- 
tained the remarkable average of 97.5. 
The News says that several women are 
now performing clerical service in the 
postoflice, as they have long done in this 
city, and give entire satisfaction to their 
superiors and to the public. It would, 
doubtless, suit office-broking politicians 
better to be able to put male caucus-fixers 
in these positions, or to secure them for 
female favorites. But the public appre- 
ciates, as the women applicants most cer- 
tainly do, the benetit conferred by the law 
in making these places dependent upon 
merit instead of favoritism.—Boston Sun- 
day Herald. 

Miss Hettie Greely, of Hyde Park, Pa., 
a book canvasser, does thorough work. 
She has canvassed every part of the neigh- 
borhood above ground for subscribers toa 
book she is selling, and is now calling 
upon the people she cannot meet without 
going under ground. ‘There is not one 
man in ten living in the anthracite coal 
regions who could be induced to go down 
in a coal mine, but Miss Greely has been 
spending ten hours a day for several days 
in the tunnels and chambers of the coal 
mines, hundreds of feet below the surface, 
canvassing among the miners for the sale 
of her book. She goes from chamber to 
chamber, guided by a miner to whom she 
pays good wages, and interviews the men 
in the midst of the darkness, damp, and 
dangers of their underground work, Her 
pluck and daring command the admiration 
of the grimy miners, and few refuse to 
buy the book, although many among them 

‘annot read a line.—New York Sun. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 








BUY DIRECT 


oF THE 


MANUFACTURERS, 


John & Jas. Dobson, 


We are offering a large assortment of 


CARPETS 


At the following low prices: 


WILTONS - - 
VELVETS, - - 
BRUSSELS” - 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 


- = «+ $1,50 
$1.25 
$1.00 
75 cents 
60 cents 


$1.00 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





a waist. 
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Patented. 






Prices 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned...........00++ $2 25 
o Weete © © Beh cccccccccccescses 175 
Misses’ “ “« « Boned 175 
“6 o CC © FOR cccccvccecescovce 150 
Children’s and Infants’..........6+ PTTTTTTi Te 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tum Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alao, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





EXTRA PREMIUM 


To the Readers of “The Woman’s Journal.” 


AMERICA’S IMMORTAL POET. 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


AN ADMIRABLE LIFE-LIKENESS OF THE LATE 

















TENRY W.CONGFELLOW tn HIS LIBRARY 


At “‘ Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge, Mass. 
** The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, but the music of his voice is in the air.” 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 24x32 inches. 
2d, Or we will send “The Woman's Journal” for one year to new subscribers, with the en- 


graving, postpaid, on receipt of $2 50. 


3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any person sending us one new yearly subscriber 


at $2 50. 


A Souvenir for the Sitting-Room, Parlor, Library or Office of every American Home. 


ENGLISH 
KIDDERMINSTERS 


ame AWD auiene 


ART 
INGRAINS 


In the old-fashioned quality of thirty years ago. 
These full weight-carpets are very desirable, 
and we recommend them especially for use in 
chambers, nurseries, and dining-rooms. W. 
offer a recent importation, in a great variety of 
artistic patterns and colorings, at 


LOW PRICES. 


Jotn H. Pray, Sons&Co 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 


.-) 





HAND-PAINTED 


SHADES, 

WINDOW colors to match the 
house, will not fade. 

The best now in 
use, with fixtures 


and tassels com- 
plete, at 


90c. 
‘GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


Mauufacturers of 
Furniture, Draper- 
ies and Shades, 
569 Washington S 


OCIS Investments, 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half a 
low valuation; yielding 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar, Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 





SHADES 











NTELLIGENT, HOME-LOVING 
WOMEN, Who Want to Earn a 
Living, should send for the little book 


Fruit Pastes, Syrups, and Preserves. 


By the author of “Ugly Girl Papers,’ ‘Anna Maria’s 
Housekeeping,” ete., giving details of the fruit-pre- 
serving business. One of the readiest ways for women 
to make money, together with choice recipes for the 
best and most salable preserves. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCO , 842 Broadway St., N. Ys 








A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
>) COFFEE | 
= CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





= -—s 
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A STAR. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Soft shadows on the woody pathways lic 
That mock the leaves, within whore covert dim 
The whippoorwill pours forth her plaintive hymn, 
And sings the sleepy world a lullaby; 
Across the meadow comes the cricket's ery, 
And overhead white clouds in blue seas swim ; 
One star gleams clear at the horizon’s rim,— 
A jewel on the bosom of the sky. 


Perchance some mariner, far out at sea, 
Beholding this, saila down the briny track 
With hope reflected from this constant gem ; 
While, full of wondering, it carries me 
Down through the paths of time, and beckons back 
Those three wise journeyers to Bethlehem. 
— Youth's Companton. 
ee - 


IN THE PATH OF THE LINE-STORM. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


The peaches hang heavy, the damsons are mellow, 

The sweet harvest apples grow ripe overhead, 
The oats in the cradle are waxy and yellow, 

‘The wrinkled buckwheat-field is blazoned in red. 
Up, up from the river—the steed of the storm! 

Up, up from the valley of barley and maize! 
Up, up from the valley, all brooding and warm 

In the soft September haze! 


A crash in the forest—a rush on the plain ; 

A whirlwind of dust and a tempest of rain! 
As lurid as brass in the blistering heat, 

The heavens are tossing in lightuing and sleet! 


Now down from the summit, the wind of the west, 
It boils in the bill-gaps, it seethes on the crest— 
Down, down in the darkness the lash of the spray, 
The arrow of Night in the bosom of Day! 


Away to the fastness, the rock and the glen, 

Ye tribes of the mountains, ye birds of the fen! 
Away to the woods, through the hiss of the hail, 
Ye low-flying pigeons, borne down by the gale! 


The locust and willow, they writhe and they reel, 
They leap to the flash and they shake to the peal; 
A ery from the river, a call from the neight— 
Thick tumult of voices engulfed in the night! 


Oh, a flush in the east, and the morning shall follow! 
On gray, dripping forests it kindles and glows! 
"The harvest is trampled by hillside and hollow, 
And flung from the trellis the grape and the rose. 
The peach and the cherry are bare overhéad ; 
All stretched are the acres of yellow-eared maize ; 
The slope of the orchard is dappled with red 
In the blue September haze. 
—Christian Union. 
otter en 


QUEEN ASTER. 


BY MARY BARTOL,. 





“I’m growing by the roadside,” 

Said the swaying aster: 

“I'm growing faster 

Every night and day. 

How I pity meadow daisies, 

Blooming in such lonely places, 
Fur away! 7 

“They sigh and pine and wither, 

Each purple blossom 

Fading on earth's bosom 

Into ashen gray; 

Few the friendly eyes to greet them, 

None the lover’s look to meet them, 
So far away! 


“IT shine upon the highroad, 
Successor to the rose; 
Every traveller knows 
My glistening star. a 
O’er all the asters that are seen, 
O’er all the daisies, too, I’m queen, 
Near and far!”’ 


Thus whispered to the breezes, 
Heedless of disaster, 
One gold-eyed aster, 
Nodding to the day. 
Quickly as the words were spoken, 
Lo, ber graceful stem was broken 
And borne away. 
Busy, dotting o’er thé plain, 
Danced the pitied daisies. 
In barren places 
Could their heads be seen 
Beckoning there and bowing hither, 
Never even asking whither 
Moved their queen! 
Never missing her pale star! 
Blooming on the bleak bill, 
Floating o’er the tide mill 
Seeds for future day, 
Gay waved asters, gay swung daisies, 
Making sweet the lonely places, 


Far, far away! 
—Christian Register. 


oe —-— | 
THE READY REOKONER. 


BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


All Mr. Finnigan's numerous friends 
called to congratulate him when he had 
effected the purchase of the Harmony Sa- 
loon aud removed from the small corner 
grocery which had been the corner-store 
of his fortune into the palatial brick build- 
ing with pillars on either side of the door, 
and stained-glass windows, where he pro- 
posed henceforth to dispense to his cus- 
tomers ‘“‘pure liquors only!” The two 
conspicuous red-lettered signs which shone 
in the plate-glass window— 


A Friep Oyster with Every Drink! 
Free Luncu From 10 to 12 To-Dayr! 
—may have had something to do with the 
suddenly-increased number of Mr. Finni- 
gan’s friends, but the congratulations 

were none the less sincere. 

“Sure, old woman, it’s fast we’re going 
up the ladder, and we but six years in this 
bliss d free country!" said the proprietor 
to his faithful wife as he for the first time 
lit the gorgeous central chandelier and 
side-brackets, which, like the false beacon- 
tires of the wreckers of old times, were to 
lure so many victims to their destruction. 
*“*Whin we begau wid the corner-stall, and 
the cake and oranges, and the stone bot- 
tles of spruce beer and mead, it’s little we 


dreamed of this same!” and he looked 





proudly around the cheerful room, with 
its glowing stove, gaudily painted walls, 
and profusion of gilt moulding. 

But there was no responsive light on 
Mrs. Finnigan's face as she replied: 

“It’s all very well for uz Jimmy, but, 
do what I will, | can’t rid myself of them 
two faces—the woman's and the bit of a 
girl’s—that looked in at the door to see 
was John Ryan within, the last night the 
little shop was open; and it’s not with my 
good will we made the change. We'd a 
nate little grocery business, and we'd ‘a’ 
made it nater, wid a place like this in a 
good neighborhood, and our sowls 
would” —— 

“Thin I’ve heard quite enough of our 
sowls of late,” interrupted Mr. Finnigan, 
angrily; ‘‘and it’s trying my sowl you are 
wid your sinseless prating. How often 
must I tell you that I’ve promised the 
praste to keep none but good, dacent 
liquors, and never to sell to man or boy 
that’s had enough, let alone too much? 
So now you may go up to the foine room 
I've furnished for your own comfort— 
small thanks to me; and when I see your 
face again, [ hope it won't blacken the air 
about it as it’s doing now.” 

‘The new business prospered beyond Mr. 
Finnigan’s wildest hopes. Ile had wisely 
chosen a stand at the junction of two 
streets which were chiefly occupied by 
day-laborers, and those who were not 
caught as they went to work in the morn- 
ing—and often those who were, as well— 
were pretty sure to fall into the net as 
they came home at night. 

The fried oyster with every drink, and 
free lunch from ten till twelve, had been 
found so profitable the first day, that the 
sign was never removed. ‘The fried oyster, 
under Mr. Finnigan’s careful supervision, 
was always plentifully salted, and the free 
lunch consisted generally of dry-crackers 
and pungent cheese, varied once or twice 
a week by ared herring or a small plate 
of highly seasoned stew for each guest. 
Mrs. Finnigan having once or twice ven- 
tured to omit the red pepper from the lat- 
ter dish, on the plea that it compelled her 
to **sneze the head off her intirely,’’ was 
no longer intrusted with the seasoning; 
her husband, who, in his own peculiar 
fashion, still loved her, preferred attend- 
ing to this branch of the business himself 
to engaging in a daily altercation with 
her. 

Before the opening of the Harmony 
Saloon the neighborhood had been a re- 
markably quiet and peaceful one; but 
now street fights, dome:tic quarrels, and 
noisy mirth began to attract the attention 
of the police to that particular quarter of 
the town. Mr. Finnigan found it rather dif- 
ficult to adhere to his resolution not to sell 
liquor to any one who was “‘full.”” Several 
times he yielded through absolute fear of 
the drunken threats hurled at him, and sev- 
eral more times he professed to have been 
deceived by the entirely sober manner of 
his customer. Some of the more decent 
people in the neighborhood made vigorous 
efforts for the indictment of the Harmony 
Saloon as a nuisance, but they had neither 
money nor influence; it was near the time 
of an important city election, and offense 
would have been given not only to Mr. 
Finnigan, but to a large number of voters 
who were members of his profession; so 
nothing was done, even when, after a side- 
door to the saloon had been unostenta- 
tiously cut, it was more than rumored tbat 
a quiet drink on Sunday morning was 
among the attractions of the Harmony Sa- 
loon. 

One woman, confident that she had a 
clear case, went to enter a complaint, 
when the following dialogue ensued : 

**You say that Mr. James Finnigan sells 
liquor on Sunday; can you prove it?” 

‘That [ can, foine! [stud at the open 
door, the side door it was, and I saw Pat 
McGinnis standin’ fornent the bar—he’s 
me own sister’s son, and I'd know him 
from a dozen like him—and I saw Jim- 
my Finnigan, bad ’cess till him! lift 
down the brandy-bottle from the shelf, 
and pour the length of me longest finger 
iu a glass, and I saw Pat raise it till his 
mouth, and empty it at the one swal- 
low, and he telling his mother—that’s me 
own sister, you'll understand, and a wid- 
dy in the bargain—that he hadn’t a cint in 
his pocket but the night before, and her 
husband dead, and the childer frettin’ wid 
the hunger and cold!" 

“Will Patrick MeGinnis swear that what 
you saw him drink was brandy!” 

**Dade, thin, he won't, if you’d bate him 
black and blue—the more fool he!” 

‘“*And you are prepared to swear that, to 
your own personal knowledge, what you 
saw Pat McGinnis drinking was brandy?” 

“Me personal knowledge, is it? I'll 
swear to all I’ve jist said, twice over, and 
what more wud anybody want?” 

**He can’t be convicted on that; for all 
you know, it might have been cold tea or 
cold coflee. You'll have to bring proof to 
sustain your charge before it’s worth any- 
thing.” 

“Thin I'm to understand,” with a scorn- 


just below the permanent sign. 





ful toss of her head, ‘that all that’s left 
me to do is to walk in and take a drink of 
a Sunday morning, and thin come here 
and swear I tuck it! Me, adacent wom- 
an, with little chiider of me own? And 


that’s the law! I'll wish you a good 
morning, sir. Law!” she muttered, as 
she strode wrathfully away; “sure, if 


they kape the law in this counthry, it's 
because there’s none worth mintioning to 
kape! But if that’s the law, I'll be up wid 
it. Who knows but me own home will be 
the next to go, for as steady as John is 
yet?” 

For many months a commodious fruit- 
stand immediately opposite the Harmony 
Saloon had been untenanted. The last 
tenant had combined an eating-stand with 
the fruit business; but as the saloon wax- 
ed, the other waned, until at last the pro- 
prietor had left the ‘‘unequal strife,” and 
sought a fresh field. Soon after the epi- 
sode just narrated, it became evident that 
some rash mortal was about to dare his 
fate by another attempt at the long-desert- 
ed stall. A little man, who, owing to the 
fact that one leg was shorter than the 
other, made a slight courtesy with every 
step he took, appeared on the scene very 
early one morning, armed with bucket, 
mop, paints, and paint-brush, and by noon 
the stall shone resplendent in bright red 
paint, picked out with equally bright yel- 
low, a touch of gilding here and there add- 
ing greatly to the general effect. Along 
the top, in somewhat irregular gilt letters, 
which showed equally well whether the 
stall was open or closed, appeared the le- 
gend: 

T. LEATHERBERRY, 
Hot Correr. Hor Tea, Hot Oysters, Fruit, 
Cakes, Canpy, Nuts. 

There must have been 

“drying” in the paint, for 


a good deal of 
ata still earlier 


hour the following mor ning, the proprietor | 


arrived, trundling a heavily loaded wheel- 
barrow, and followed by a tall, stout, 
comely, middle-aged woman, who carried 
a large basket; and by six o’clocka sort of 
booth of stout canvas at one end of the 
stall made a cozy eating-room; two tall 
stools stood within it, close to the spotless- 
ly clean counter, behind which a smal] 
charcoal furnace glowed; a bright tin cof- 
fee-pot, a large earthen tea-pot, and a ket- 
tle for stewing the oysters, were in readi- 
ness at that end of the shelves, the other 
end being adorned with sundry glass jars 
full of stick-candy, a row of red apples, 
another of oranges, and another of ginger- 
bread, cut in various fanciful and gro- 
tesque shapes. ‘There was a general air of 
comfort and cleanliness about the stand, 
which, on that frosty November morning, 
was exceedingly attractive. And two 
cards, adorned with large red letters, hung 
One said: 

“Opening Day! A cup of first-class 
coffee given away with every stew!” 

The other : 

“Opening Day! A cup of knock-you- 
down-and-carry-you-out tea given away 
with every cake or pie!” 

The pies, comfortable, solid, home-made 
affairs, were arranged on a shelf under the 
counter, one or two samples being left 
upon it by way of temptation. 

A number of Mr. Finnigan’s regular 
customers crossed the street, upon leaving 
the saloon, to satisfy their curiosity re- 
garding these signs, and for every one the 
little man had a cheery word and smile. 
The woman had gone home when the ar- 
rangements were completed. ‘The legend 
concerning the tea met with special favor, 
and several of the workmen remarked that 
they would be—various things—if they 
wouldn’t have tried it if they had seen the 
sign before going into Finnigan's. To 
these the little man pleasantly replied that 
he should be on hand at noon, and again 
when they went home in the evening, and 
that they would be satistied, he thought, 
with the quality of his drinks if they would 
try them. One or two men inquired if he 
did not mean to keep ale or beer, but he 
replied seriously that he would not try to 
cut into Mr. Finnigan’s custom by any such 
tricks as that, he hoped! 

When the workmen filed home, a little 
after six o'clock in the evening, there was 
a savory smell of oysters and coflee in the 
air. The furnace was glowing; a lantern 
with red sides swung in front of the stall, 
and a pile of fresh rolls peeped through a 
white cloth on the counter. About half 
the men whose way led them between the 
two places, paused, hesitated, and finally 
decided iu favor of the stall, and for near- 
ly an hour trade was brisk; Mrs. Leather- 
berry appeared from within the canvas 
booth; cups of hot tea and coffee passed 
rapidly over the counter; pies and ginger- 
bread found their way into empty dinner- 
baskets; at the rosy-faced woman’s sug- 
gestion, more than one “large stew” filled 
an empty dinner-kettle, which she cheer- 
fully washed and scalded in the capacious 
dishpan behind the counter. ‘lo tell the 
surprise and delight of the waiting Bridgets 
and Kathleens upon the receipt of a sober 
husband and a hot stew of oysters for sup- 
per into the bargain, would take too much 
both of time and space. And on the fol- 
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lowing morning, although not more than 
half a dozen men decided in favor of Mr. 
Leatherberry, he did not feel discouraged ; 
he knew the strength of the temptation 
which mastered the rest, and he did not 
expect the blade and the ear and the full 
corn in the ear all in one day. 

His charges were moderate; five cents a 
cup for the tea and the coffee, two rolls for 
a cent, ten cents for a good bowl of pyster 
soup with half a dozen honestly counted 
oysters in it, ten cents for a good-sized pie 
made of nicely-stewed dried apple or 
peaches, varied by fresh apples when those 
on his stand began to “speck.” ‘The cof- 
fee and tea were not of a high grade, but 
they were well-made and strong, and 
everything about the stall was spotlessly 
clean. After a week or two, a row of 
lending-kettles, with Mr. Leatherberry’s 
name in bright red letters encireling them, 
appeared on nails behind the counter, but 
they did not appear there long, being ‘‘out” 
nearly every evening until the following 
morning. A few were lost, but most of 
them were carefully returned the next day. 
As Mr. Leatherberry became better ac- 
quainted with his neighbors, he allowed 
his conversational powers to unfold. Pat- 
tick MeGinnis remained firm in his alle- 
giance to Finnigan, but was once or twice 
induced by his comrades to “try” Mr. 
Leatherberry’s cotfee, and on one of these 
oceasions the little man inquired, ‘How 
much, Mr. MeGinnis. does neighbor Finni- 
gan ask for a glass of whiskey—if it’s not 
an impertinent question.” 

‘He's nothing under tin cents a glass,’ 


. 


| replied Mr. McGinnis, loftily. **We're sure 


whiskey there, at all 


of the good old 
times and saysons.* 
Mr. Leatherberry drew a small piece of 
chalk from his pocket, and after a mo- 
ment’s rapid figuring on the upturned 
dishpan, exclaimed : 
“It’s really astonishing!” 


“What is it that’s astonishing?’ in- 
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Well, you aud Patrick between you woulg 
pay for it in less than a year.” Michagy 
wondered if the litthke man knew that Mr. 
Michael had been vainly asking him for 
tive dollars to buy shoes for the childrey 
for at least three weeks! 

“That's good for stewing-beef,” My 
Leatherberry remarked one evening, as q 
neighbor with a basket on his arm stopped 
for a» moment’s chat, ‘but I wish you'g 
seen the Al cut off the standing ribs that 
Mrs. Finnigan took home from the market 
this morning! It must have cost three 
dollars if it cost a cent, and that's—yes, 
thirty drinks! You've paid for it your. 
self, Terence, and you've only been g 
month doing it; but I'd rather have seen 
it going home to your own Mary; she de. 
serves it, | think.”’- 

A sudden light shone in Terence’s heavy 
face as he exclaimed, **Then she does that, 
and more! Bad luck to Mrs. Finnigan! 
She may hunt another fool to pay for her 
next Sunday's roast, but she'll buy no 
more with my money.” 

Mr. Leatherry appeared to have a sixth 
sense for opportunities of this kind, and 
he never missed one. He soon acquired 
the name of “Little Dot-and carry-one,” 
the originator of the name acquiring at the 
same time a reputation for wit; did not 
the name suit equally well both Mr Leath- 
erberry’s peculiar gait and his readiness at 
arithmetic? He had freely answered ail 
who inquired his lameness 
with a brief and emphatically-told narra. 
tive: 

“I was a pretty big fool when I was 
young; I didn’t drink every day, but once 
in two or three months Id go off on a spree, 


concerning 


und on one of these sprees I fell down 
stairs and broke my leg. We were all! 


drunk together, and nobody found me til! 
the next day; I had a long siege of it, and 


| came out with one leg several inches too 


quired Patrick, curiosity getting the better | 


of dignity. 

**“At the rate of one drink a day,” re- 
plied Mr. Leatherberry—*I don’t assert 
that you take it, you know—but if you 
take it, you pay him $836 50 in the course 
of a single year!” 

“Why, that’s more than the rint itself!” 
exclaimed Patrick, in astonished tones. 

“Might L ask what rent you pay?” asked 
the little man, deferentially, and adding, 
‘‘we think our landlord asks pretty well 
for the two rooms we have, and we're 
talking of moving in the spring.” 

‘Pwo dollars and a half a month for the 
two rooms.” replied Patrick, warmed to 
sociability by his good cup of coftee, ‘-and 
one of them inside the other, without a 
window itself.” 

**[ suppose you couldn't expect more for 
the money,” said Mr. Leatherberry, 
thoughtfully; ‘but for five dollars a 
month, now, I think you might rent two 
good, well-lighted rooms.” 

‘And where would we get the sixty dol- 
lars a year it would come to?” asked Pa® 
rick, somewhat scornfully. 

Mr. Leatherberry figured a moment, and 
held up the dishpan with the following 
example upon it— 


36 00 
24 00 


60 00 

**You see I didn’t count the fifty cents,” 
he said, smiling. 

**A cup of coffee like that is a good five 
éints’ worth,” said Patrick, laying down 
his cup and a five-cent piece, *-and I'd be 
glad if the wife knew how to make one 
like it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Leatherberry would be delighted 
to show her, I’m sure,” said the little man, 
“if shell step around here any morning or 
evening between five or six.” 

“Pll tell her that same, and thank you 
kindly,” replied Patrick; ‘‘and if it’s thrue 
that you'll lend a pail, I'll take home a tin- 
cipt stew the night. I'd no notion there 
was such a power to set ye up in a cup of 
coffee!” 

Mr. Leatherberry said nothing beyond a 
cordial ‘*Certainly ;” but his joy embodied 
itself in an extra allowance of soup. 
There would be no need for Patrick to buy 
stews if Mrs. Leatherberry might give 
pretty little Katy McGinnis a few cooking 
lessons; and, meanwhile, the ten cents 
spent for the stew could not be spent fora 
drink, that was certain. 





The workmen soon discovered that Mr. | 


Leatherberry was ‘‘quick at figures,” and 
he was often called upon to make out their 
bills or correct their accounts for them 
This he always did readily and cheerfully, 
entirely refusing certain shy offers of pay- 
ment. He was greatly liked by all his 
customers, and even by those who still 
preferred Mr. Finnigan’s refreshments to 
his own, and he generally took advantage 
of the opportunities offered him by the la- 
borers to add a little ‘*example” of his own 
manufacture to the one he was requested 
to do, such as— 

**Let’s see; Mrs. Finnigan came out in a 
new black silk yesterday ; I suppose it cost 
her fifty dollars anyhow; that’s five hun- 





short for the other; but I hope I gained in 
sense what I lost in leg, for I've never 
troubled liquor since, and, with God's 
help, I never will again.” 

Patrick MeGinnis‘s aunt, Mrs. Maloney, 
brooded long over her defeat, making and 
rejecting various plans for retrieving it, 
until at last she hit upon one which grew 
upon her faney until she carried it out. 

It was a very cold Sunday morning in the 
latter part of January that Mr. Finnigaa 
quietly removed the shutter from the side- 
door, thereby revealing to the shivering 
passers-by « glowing stove and a row of 
warm-looking bottles; and he had seareely 
done so when the bent and trembling figure 
of a woman turned the corner, and hovered 
about the door as if fearing to enter. A 
large hood, resembling in form and color 
a long-steeped tea-leaf, flapped about her 
face, revealing white hair and a bandage 
across one eye, while a woollen scarf which 
had once been white enveloped her throat 
and the lower part of her face. Her one 
visible eye was curiously bright and alert, 
but that Mr. Finnigan did not observe. 
After passing the door several times, in an 
uncertain way, she suddenly plunged 
toward it and entered. Approaching the 
bar, she laid upon it a ten-cent piece, as 
she whined out in a voice as tremulous as 
her shivering form, ‘*You’ll not refuse to 
sell a drop of the crayehure to an honest 
woman that’s tuk wid a sudden chill 2” 

“It’s not meself that would do that,” 
said Mr. Finnigan, blandly. ‘*And what 
will I give you, ma‘am ?” 

‘Then, if they're both the same price, will 
you make the half of it brandy, and the 
other half of it whiskey!” 

Her voice grew more tremulous, and she 
leaned, as if for support, against the bar. 
Mr. Finnigan hesitated. The request was 
a novel one, and he was afraid that the 
poor old creature might be overcome as 
soon as she returned to the stinging outer 
air; but customers were not so plentiful 
with him of late as they had been. and he 
did not like to miss the loss of one, so he 
said, in his most amiable manner: 

“Pll do it wid pleasure, ma‘am, but you 
seem wakely, and the air is keen—so 
might I ask you to lose no time in going 
home when you've drank it? It would be 
a bad day for me if you chanced to slip 
and fall anywhere near my door—you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

**Faith, I do that,’ she answered, ‘‘and 
[ll be away as soon as [ have it, for it’s & 
civil man you are.” 

She watched him eagerly as he poured 
the fiery liquor first from one bottle, then 
from the other, saying, as she took the 
glass: 

**Me sight’s but poor—I hope it’s the 
rale stuff you've given me, and no chate.” 

‘It’s the best of both brandy and whis- 
key, | give you my word, ma‘am,” said 
Mr. Finnigan, with dignity; whereupon 
she raised the glass to her lips, and took 
one good mouthful. It nearly choked her, 
but she managed to swallow it, and then 
she drew a small bottle from her pocket, 
and emptied into it the rest of the liquor 
in the glass, saying: 

“It's strong as fire itself! I'll drink the 
rest, if I nade it, whin I’m safely home.” 
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“That's quite as well,” said Mr. Finni- 
much relieved in his mind; but the 
relief was short-lived. At the door the 
old woman suddenly straightened up, 
threw buck the hood, pulled off the band- 
age, aud there was Mrs. Maloney, with 
au engaging grin on her face and a quan- 
tity of flour on her hair. She made him a 
mocking courtesy as she opened the door, 
and was goue before he could stop her, 
ecudding around the corner like a fright- 
ened hare 

There was no doubt about Mr. Finnigan's 
eonviction this time; but Mrs. Maloney 
was severely reprimanded for drinking on 
sunday, and informed that Mr. Finnigan 
could. had he chosen, have prosecuted her 
for obtaining liquor under false pretences! 

Mrs. Maloney shook her broad shoulders, 
and looked the Court squarely in the face. 
«['ve kept the law of the land,” she said, 
with ominous quietness. ‘“Whin | kem 
here the last time, it was. did I know of 
me own per-r-r-sonal knowledge that it 
was Whiskey or brandy that was handed 
over the bar, and whin IT eud but say that 
it looked like whiskey and smelt like it and 
acted like it, | was tould to go home and 
pould me tongue till [ could bring nie 
yroof. Here's me proof, thin!” and she 
flourished the bottle into which she had 
emptied the glass. ‘‘And if there’s any 
blame, you'll plaze put it where it belongs 
—on the law of the land, that shelters the 
poison-sellers, and dares the dycent people 
to fetch them out and punish them! 

Her voice gradually rose as she spoke, 
but she stopped suddenly, as she realized 
that she might be making trouble for her- 
self. 

Mr. Finnigan was fined, and was obliged 
to part with some of his stock to pay the 
fine, and on the following Sunday the 
shutter Was not removed from the side- 
door. 

Meanwhile, Little Dot-and-carry-one 
drove a more and more flourishing busi- 
ness. He rented two rooms in the house 
against which his stall stood, and a com- 
fortable and orderly restaurant was organ- 
ized. Mrs. Leatherberry stayed all day 
with him now, and a boy was hired to help 
them. He did not raise his prices; on the 
contrary. as he bought his raw material in 
larger quantities, and with more knowl- 
edge than he had xt first possrssed, he 
lowered them whenever he could doit and 
still make the moderate protit which satis- 
fied him. A modest card announced that 
Mrs. Leatherberry would bake and roast 
for a very small consideration whatever 
might be brought her by the neighbors, 
and she soon had her hands full. The 
women who “ran in” for advice or instrue- 
tion were always kindly welcomed, and 
many a poor home round about the little 
eating-stand was growing more comforta- 
ble and attractive. 

Mr. Finnigan's business fell off more 
and more. He found it difficult to be civil 
tohis few remaining customers, and the 
Harmony Saloon was no longer the bril- 
liant and attractive resort that it had been 
atits opening. The protits did not justify 
aliberal use of gas and coal, and a general 
air of dinginess stole over the place, more 
marked by contrast with the shining 
cheerfulness across the way. 

He had not ‘prosecuted Mrs, Maloney, 
simply because he could not raise the 
money to do it without parting with too 
much of his stock, but his hatred of her 
was all the more bitter. Things went 
from bad to worse, until at last he was 
sold out by the sheriff, and the Harmony 
Saloon, after undergoing the requisite al- 
terations, was let in rooms to various ten- 
ants, 

No one knew who lent Mr. Finnigan the 
money to establish himself once more in 
his forsaken grocery store; but every one 
knew very shortly that groceries only 
were sold init. No more quiet or decent 
neighborhood can be found than that 
about Mr. Leatherberry’s restaurant. His 
business still flourishes, at the old prices; 
he does not lecture, or preach, or distrib- 
ute tracts, but he continues to reckon — 
Christian Union. 
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WAS GEORGE ELIOT A GENIUS? 


Elitors Woman's Journal : 

Inalate JOURNAL I noticed a letter from 
“Graham” on ‘George Elior,” and was 
considerably struck by the remark that 
Swinburne does not concede to GeorgeEliot 
the possession of genius. I have been 
wondering ever since what Mr. Swin- 
burne’s definition of genius canbe. ‘There 
is such diversity and uncertainty of defini- 
tion of that mental quality which “Gra- 
ham” seems to concur in denying to 
George Eliot, that I thought it might not 
be objectionable to bring the subject up 
again, as all of us are exceedingly inter- 
ested in anything touching George Eliot. 

[ean recall no definition of genius that 
excludes George Eliot from its possession. 
The latest one I have seen is that of Mr. 
lally in the Nineteenth Century, who de- 
fines it as a preternatural possession of will- 
bower, which, if it be correct, will certainly 
‘nswer the question with regard to George 
Eliot, who undoubtedly possessed genius 
from this view of it. If ‘*Graham” would 
kindly quote Swinburne on this point, or 
Indicate just where in his works and writ- 
‘ngs the subject can be found, she will con- 
fer a favor upon your correspondent, 

St. John, N B. E. T. F. 
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_ Robert Porter, writing from Sweden, 
“ays that women sweep the streets, haul 
the rubbish, drag handearts up the hills 
and Over the cobble stones, unload bricks 
a the quays, attend to the parks, do the 
eiidening, and row the numerous ferries 
_ abound at Stockholm. The entire 
and’ business of the city is in their hands, 
de they take the places of horses and 
ee carrying on their shoulders the 
"avy cans of milk from door to door. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ESKIMO BABY-LIFE. 


When a baby Eskimo’s mother makes 
the hood for her reindeer suit, she 
stretches it into a long sack or bag, that 
hangs down behind and is supported by 
her shoulders, and this bag of reindeer’s 


skin is his cradle and home, where he 
lives until he knows bow to walk, when 
he gets his own first suit of clothing. 
This, however, is while the baby Eski- 
mo is out-of-doors or his mother is mak- 
ing «a social visit. When at his own 


home, in order not to trouble his mother 
while she is sewing or cooking or doing 
such other work, the little baby is allow- 
ed to roll around almost without cioth- 
ing. among the reindeer skins that make 
the bed, where it amuses itself with any- 
thing it can lay its hands on, from a 
hatchet to a snow-stick. 

You doubtless think little Boreas 
should have a nice time rolling to his 
heart’s content the soft, warm rein- 
deer skins; but when [| tell you more 
about his little home. vou may not then 
think For his is built 
of snow. 

“But won't the snow melt and the 
house tumble in?’ you’ will ask. Of 
course it will, if you get it warmer than 


so. winter home 


just the coldness at which water freezes; 


but during the greater part of the year 
it is so cold that the snow will not melt, 
even when the Eskimo burn fires in their 
stone lamps inside these snow houses; so 
by closely regulating the amount of the 
fire. they can just keep the snow from 
melting. In short. it must afways be 
cold enough in their home to freeze. 

So you ean see that the littl Eskimo 
cannot have such a very nice time, and 
you can’t see how in the world he can be 
almost naked nearly all day long when 
itis so cold. But such is the fact. 

Yet. in spite of all this, the little fel- 
low really enjoys himself. He gets used 
to the cold, and has great fun, frolicking 
around on the reindeer skins and playing 
with his toys; and when I have told you 
some other stories about the cold these 
little folks can endure, you can under- 
stand how they enjoy themselves in the 
snow huts, or igloos, as they call them, 
when itis only a little colder than freez- 
ing. 

At times, the fire will get too warm in 
the snow-house, and then the ceiling 
commences melting,—for you all perhaps 
have learned at school that when a room 
becomes warmed it is warmer at the ceil- 
ing and cooler near the floor. So with 
the hut of snow, it commences melting 
aut the top because it is warmer there— 
and when two or three drops of cold 
water have fallen on the baby’s bare 
shoulders, his father or mother finds that 
it is getting too warm, and cuts down 
the fire. 

When the water commences dropping 


the mother will often take a snow-ball 
from the floor and stick it against the 


point where the water is dripping. ‘There 
it freezes fast and soaks up the wager 


just like a sponge until it becomes full; 


and then she removes it and puts on an- 
other, as soon as it commences to drip 
aguin. Sometimes she will forget to re- 
move it, and when it gets soaked and 
heavy with water and warm enough to 
lose its freezing hold, down it comes! 
Perhaps right on the baby’s bare back, 
where it flattens out like a slushy pan- 
‘ake—or into his face, as it once served 
me.—From ‘*Children of the Cold,” by 
Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, in St. Nicholas 
Jor March. 


Geo 


THE TAME DEER AND HER FAWN. 


The three Morton children lived with 
their parents on the border of a thick 
wood, and they had a little dog called 
Waddle. Now you must know that there 
were deer running wild in the wood, and 
one winter day a mother-deer came to the 
house, and the children fed her. The 
mother-deer did not forget their kindness, 
and the next summer, when she had a 
little fawn, or young deer, she came with 
the tawn to see the children. The chil- 
dren all came out—two girls and a baby 
boy—and Waddle came with them, and 
they fed the mother-deer and the fawn, 
and the fawn let them put their hands 
on its soft, warm head. ‘Then the chil- 
dren played with them, and named the 
mother-deer Beauty and the fawn Darling, 
and at last, ai the sun was setting, the 
two scampered off. 

The next day some young men, with 
their guns and dogs, came into the woods, 
and, on seeing Beauty and Darling, one 
of the young men fired at them. But 
he was not a good marksman, for he did 
not hit either Beauty or Darling. 

Now, what do you think Beauty and 
Darling did when they found that the 
young men and the dogs were bent on 
killing them? Why, they ran straight 
to their good friends, the Morton children, 
and Mary, the eldest child, let them come 
inside of the gate, and then shut it tight. 





Soon the strange dogs came up and 
barked, and this put little Waddle into 
such a rage that he barked back as if he 
would split his throat. Then the young 
men came up, all ready to fire again at the 
deer; but when they saw Mr. Morton 
coming out of the house with a big horse- 
whip in his hand, they turned about and 
ran away very quickly, for they knew 
they were trespassing on his grounds. 
So Beauty and Darling were saved, much 
to the joy of the children, and lived long 
and happily in those woods.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 
“ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

‘Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


® SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Optoions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary b. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell, 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah ID. Cheney. 

Woman’e Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 

ermore. 


Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditeb. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.& 91 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buntona 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 60c. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 


The Spit of the New Testament, 


oR 


The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 
By a WomAN. 


“Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose.”—Jnder. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—Alpha. 

“Many novel and suggestive ideas.’’—Woman’s 
Journal. 

Just published by E, W. ALLEN, London, Eng 
and for sale by 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 
283 Washington St., 
Or INDEX OFIFICE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition,paperbinding .... - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


$ 25 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 








HOODS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos 
itive fact. 
CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messre,. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June | was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awtul pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee Was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood cot the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more, After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, 30 
that to-day I can walk without going lame, 
have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ait up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidénee of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOSLAH PITKIN, 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. Ae 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa. 
ration tones and streagthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bovtles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. Ll. HOOD & CO, 
Apotheearies. Lowell. Mass 


Women Are Voters! 
NEW YORK SUFFRAGE LAW. 


FULL TEXT 


Of the Parts of the New York Con- 
stitution and Laws Con- 
cerning the 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 
With Notes 


Explaining the Relations of those Parts 
to Women’s Right to Vote, 


For the Information of Inspectors, 
Other siiihes Officers, 
THE LECAL PROFESSION, 


FEMININE VOTERS. 





By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M., LL. B., 
Counsellor-at-Law, 


Chairman State Executive Committee of New 
York Woman Suffrage Party, and 
Author of 


“Cases of the Legislature’s Power Over Suffrage.” 

“Reply to Attorney-General Russell.” 

“Why Attorney-General Russell Should Not be 
Re-clected.”’ 

**Woman Suffrage Constitutional.” 

“Brief on The Legislature’s Power to Extend the 
Suffrage, For the Assembly Judiciary Committee.” 

“Bills to Prohibit Disfranchisement, and Protect 
the Common Law Rights of Women, in the New York 
Legislature, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885.”’ 

“Review of the Judiciary Committee’s Report on 
Wowan Suffrage, New Jersey Assembly, 1868.” 

“Instructions to School Commissioners Regarding 
Woman Suffrage at School Elections.” 

“A Law Repealing the Disfranchisement of Women 
at School Elections, Passed by New York Legislature, 
1880.”’ 

“Reply to Attorney General’s Opinion 
Schoo! Suffrage in Cities.” 

“Reply to Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
Opinion Against Mothers’ Right to School Suffrage.’> 

“Objections to Awending the Constitution.” 

* Firat Argument Before House Committee of Con- 
gress Against Women’s Disfranchisement in the 
District of Columbia,’’ 1868. 

“First and Subsequent Arguments Before Cungress- 
ional Committees Against Disfranchisement of Women 
of the Territories,” 1860, 1874, 1877, ete. 

“Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege,” 1867. 

**Woman’s Sphere,” 1870. 


“Fifty Reasons Against Women’s 
ment,”’ 1881. 


“Buffalo Platform of N.Y. Woman Suffrage Party,” 
ete. 


Price 10 Cents. 


Address the Author, 


146 Broadway, New York. 


Every New York Woman Needs It. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F. nt Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Against 


Disfranchise- 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given a» usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a prelimimary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course ia established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 

Gpeve its Sth regular annual course of instruction on 

Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 

respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send tor catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registra., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; erding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Leevures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instructicn. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York, For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. * 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“ . * 
Us Eminently de 


lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressin 
for the Hair, and o 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C, Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mase. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
shumbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my seatp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHEer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, ae Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Hight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Masa. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.’”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet. 
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OURS ISTHE BEST CAT 
A@logue and Instruction Book i. 2 
lished. It teachesall the ART NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES gives 
instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
KENSINGTON and LUSTRE 

AINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, &c., #0 & will not ' 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 17423 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRA > ALPHABETS, FLow- 
ERs, Outings, &c., for NeEepLEwoRrK or 
PatntinG, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1c. 

We will send this book and & GOOD PAT. 
T NS with powder and pad for 8Oc. 

Any fady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Sramring Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, with materials and 3& coop Patterns, 


Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc., for ®1. Instruction Book 
PEER Ts PARR ER. Lynn. pace 









WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 

AG ENTS. iful Electric Voreets. Sane 
ple free to Lnose becomung agents. No 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


» 842 Broadway St., N. Ys 


Address -DR. SCO 
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MISS FIELDE’S “PAGODA SHADOWS.” 


A few weeks ago I heard Miss Adele 
Fielde give a parlor lecture about Chinese 
women. Miss Fielde has been a Baptist 
missionary in China for many years, and 
has assisted prominently in developing 
methods for influencing the women of that 
country. I wish I could convey an ade- 
quate impression of her personality, and 
of the mental clearness which she showed 
in the address which I heard. Her man- 
ner was pleasing, and there were firm, 
sweet tones in her voice which rendered 
musical the sentences which she spoke for 
us in the Swatow dialect. 

Miss Fielde is a large woman, and I was 
especially glad to notice her dress, as the 
problem how to make clothing both 
healthful and becoming is considered most 
knotty in regard to women of more than 
average size. She wore a brown satin 
gown, made with firm gathers in the front 
of the corsage, and a small watteau plait 
in the back, caught in at the waist. The 
garment followed the general outline of 
her figure, without either a particle of 
compression or any unnecessary fulness. 
These strong and shapely lines indicated 
a perfectly symmetrical largeness of 
frame, and were at once imposing and 
comfortable to the sight. ‘The simple 
good sense evident in Miss Fielde’s appar- 
el emphasized what she said about the 
Chinese custom of binding the feet. She 
described the process minutely. It is not 
done till the girl has learned to walk, and 
it is sometimes delayed till she is twelve 
or fourteen years old. It takes two years 
to crush the feet into the required shape, 
and the pain is constant for at least a year. 
The leg withers away, and exercise, which 
is impossible during the period of compres- 
sion, is always afterwards difficult. Inju- 
rious as this custom is, yet, ‘ton the 
whole,” said Miss Fielde, directing her 
calm g.ize over her audience, ‘*I cannot see 
that the effect on the health of Chinese 
women is as bad as that resulting from the 
waist-binding practised in other coun- 
tries.” 

In a book entitled ‘Pagoda Shadows,’ 
Miss Fielde says: 

“In one thing the Chinese woman is ex- 
ceptionally blessed. She has inherited 
from former generations a style of dress at 
once modest, healthful, and becoming. 
... It takes but eight yards of yard-wide 
cloth for a complete suit of winter gar- 
ments. . . . Its truest economy, however, 
is in that saving of mental worry which 
comes from always cutting by the same 
pattern, and the obviation of all need of 
fitting.” 


’ 


Miss Fielde gave some terrible accounts 
of the practice of infanticide in China. At 
Swatow, forty women, each over fifty 
years of age, separately confessed, without 
apparent sense of guilt, that they had 
among them killed seventy-eight daugh- 
ters. In **Pagoda Shadows,” she says: 

‘The murder of other than newly-born 
infants is rare, but I know an instance in 
which the mother of a girl three months 
old died, and the father, finding the care 
and support of the child difficult, took it 
to the beach and Teft it till the tide washed 
it away to sea. ‘That such a thing might 
be done in any land is credible. But that 
all the neighbors and relatives should 
know and acquiesce in such an act, that 
the man who did it should not lose caste 
therefor, and that the drowning of a three- 
months-old girl should excite no more 
comment than the drowning of a kitten, in 
a village of three thousand people, is mar- 
vellous to any one who does not know 
how lightly the lives of Chinese girls are 
esteemed.” 

A woman named ‘Treasure, who told her 
story to Miss Fielde, said that she kept 
her eldest daughter, but 

**All the other daughters were put into 
a hod and thrown alive into the river, one 
each year. . . . [did not feel sorry when 
the little girls were carried away, and did 
not cry. Iwas vexed because they were 
not boys. I did not want them, and I 
hoped to have sons the sooner if I did not 
keep them. I had net then heard of God, 
and I did not think that what I did was 
wrong.” 

In view of such facts as these, Miss 
Fielde began her remarks the other even- 
ing by saying that the first question which 
confronts a Chinese woman when she en- 
ters this world, is the question whether 
she will be allowed to live. Extreme pov- 
erty is one cause for the prevalence of the 
crime of girl-infanticide. Another cause 
Miss Fielde finds in the superstition that 
it is only through the filial worship of 
male descendants that the spirits either of 
men or women can receive comfort in any 
existence beyond the grave. This belief 
makes parents much more desirous to have 
sons than daughters, and, by a sort of re- 
flex action on the mind, seems to destroy 
the sense of obligation toward the female 
child, when for any reason the birth of a 
child is a burden. 

In the conversations which Miss Fielde 
reports, there are also one or two traces 
that these ignorant people are influenced 
by a fear that if they allow daughters 
to live, fewer sons will be born. It is 


the last terrible form taken by the world- 
old, world-wide idea that to procure the 
welfare of men, the welfare of women may 





be justly sacrificed. The same ghastly 
notion which excuses in men the sin by 
which adult women are destroyed in pros- 
titution, here masquerades grimly in this 
awful offering up of newly-born daughters 
in the hope of winning unborn sons. 

A girl belongs to her own parents only 
for a few years. Sheis merely a sojourner 
in her father’s home. After marriage she 
is absolutely subordinate to her mother-in- 
law, and entirely a member of the family 
into which she has married. If she be- 
comes a widow, it is her mother-in-law 
who decides whether she shall marry 
again. “In this country,” said one to 
Miss Fielde, “it is of no use to care for 
girls. ‘They can only be kept till they 
are fifteen or thereabouts, and then they 
must belong wholly to some one else.” In 
China our old proverb is reversed. 


“A son's a son till he gets him a wife, 
A daughter's a daughter ali the days of her life.” 


Miss Fielde does not suggest that this 
view of the relationof women to their own 
family may have been one of the causes 
leading parents to feel that girl infants 
have no claim upon them, but it seems 
probable that such may have been the 
ease. After becoming acquainted with 
these facts in the lives, and these feelings 
in the hearts, of Chinese women, it is quite 
touching to perceive in the narratives given 
in **Pagoda Shadows,” how readily the 
maternal love flows out to the daughters 
who are allowed to live and lead their 
brief existence of maidenhood in the 
homes of their parents. ‘The new-born in- 
fant is sacrificed without a pang because 
in the narrow mind of the mother deep 
ru.s of opinion and desire have been worn 
by influences that have been unmodified 
for centuries; but if the child does live, 
the heart even of this wretched mother 
turns to it and clings. L. B.C. W. 





- ——Oo- 
RACE PREJUDICE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The article, **Race Prejudice North and 
South,” in the JOURNAL of the 8th ult., 
surprised me. While this relic of slavery 
remains with individuals, | supposed that 
all such dastardly acts as those related of 
the treatment acvorded Prof. Ensley by the 
management of the steamboat Dean Rich- 
mond, aud by Mr. Vanthuysen on the New 
York and Albany Steamboat Line, were 4 
prohibited by their Boards of Directors. 

The prejudice against colored citizens in 
the South differs in its character from that 
of the North. Yeara ago, when slavery 
existed, wealthy and aristocratic families 
in South Carolina travelled with servants 
of varying shades of color, from Anglo- 
Saxon white to deepest black, in the same 
car, and occupying the same seat. ‘These, 
however, were slaves. All free persons of 
color were sent to the “‘nigger-car.” ‘This 
was evidence that the prejudice against 
color, as such, did not exist at the South 
as at the North. It would seem that no 
such ridiculous distinctions should be con- 
tinued either North or South, for it is cer- 
tain that the Northern prejudice was due 
entirely to the Southern influence, as in no 
European country does it exist. Mrs. 
Ensley, wife of the professor, who shared 
with her husband and young child the plat- 
form, when forbidden entrance to the pas- 
senger-car, is a young woman of unusual 
culture and modesty and refinement, to 
which hundreds in Newport, Boston, and 
West Newton, in this country and in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland, who 
knew her as Lizzie Piper, will testify. It 
was with great satisfaction we counted 
Miss Piper among our students some three 
years, most of the time as a member of our 
family. After completing a course of 
study, she accompanied our family to 
Europe, where during two years, in the 
above named countries, as a student in 
young ladies’ seminaries, and as travelling 
companion, visiting museums, concerts, 
operas, theatres, etc., she was without ex- 
ception accorded the courtesy and atten- 
tion due so pure and lovable a character. 
It was through Miss Piper’s influence that 
we enjoyed the hospitality of a wealthy 
and educated family, friends of Rev. 
Brooke Herford, in Bolton, near Manches- 
ter, Eng. An invitation was extended to 
us, as friends of Miss Piper. by the young 
ladies of the family, who had formed her 
acquaintance in Heidelberg. I relate this 
to show how coarse and brutal our treat- 
ment has been of those whose sole distinc- 
tion is that their color may be browner or 
darker than our own. Shame that this 
brutality should linger with those who 
claim any title to decency! Evidently the 
spirit of Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, and 
their noble co-laborers has not yet leavened 
the whole community. Prof. Ensley, as 
member of *“lhe American Institute of In- 
struction,” was in attendance upon its ses- 
sions at Newport last month. It is need- 
less to state that the Professor was ac- 
corded the same attention by President 
Porter, of Yale, the members of the Insti- 
tute, and all others favored with his ac- 
quaintance. He is an educated man, a 





gentleman in his whole conversation and 
carriage. 


In some way, these coarse nen in author- 
ity on the public highways should be made 
to feel the despicable character of such 
treatment of passengers on account of 
color. NATHANIEL T. ALLEN. 
West Newton. 
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INDIANA GREETS NEW YORK. 


RicuMonD, IND., Serr. 15, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The JOURNAL has been welcomed with 
much interest to our home each succeeding 
week all through the past summer. 
shown no abatement of labor, even during 
the vacation season, when some of us have 
been compelled to suspend active efforts. 
Yet we have been comforted all the time 
by the knowledge that the work is steadi- 
ly moving on, that ‘‘God’s truth is ever 
onward and upward and will witness no 
defeat,” and that, in the advocacy of this 
grand principle of woman’s equal rights, 
geographical limits fade away. ‘The 
friends of the movement rejoice at every 
advance step in the work, and espe@ally 
aut the late developments in the State of 
New York. With what increased interest 
we have watched each JOURNAL to see 
how the explanations of the real political 
status of women in that State, made by 
Mr. Hamilton Willcox and Mrs, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, will be received by the 
women themselves. Judging these by my- 
self, who, for so many years, have felt the 
political shackles unjustly **grinding deep- 
er,” I have said, ‘Surely the women of 
New York, with thankfulness in their 
hearts for the man who has devoted time 
and study necessary to ascertain the polit- 
ical position he claims for the women of 
the State, will arise in their might and 
majesty!’ And not in theirs alone, but in 
the strength that God will give them, 
they will rally to the polls and cast their 
first ballot that shall help to make this a 
true Republic. With Wyoming and Wash- 
ington ‘Territories in the West, and New 
York in the East, we in the Central States 
may close up the ranks and come in at 
least for a share of the general rejoicing. 

Ihave been much pleased to see that in 
many parts of New York the women are 
looking about carefully, noting best the 
methods to pursue, and that as a prelimina- 
ry step large numbers voted at the recent 
school elections. Mrs, Blake says that six 
hundred women voted at the school elec- 
tion in East New York. ‘The returns 
from the rural districts in many parts of 
the State are also highly encouraging. 

As the November election is the one 
where the right will be tested, let us hope 
there will be a great many Amanda Deyos 
at the pols, and that Susan B. Anthony 
will vote without being fined and impris- 
oned for exercising the right of an Ameri- 
ean citizen. 

We send a hearty “hoosier’” vote of 
thanks for Mrs. Blake and Hamilton Will- 
cox, and others, and hope some time to 
take them by the hand and express what 
we cannot write. Mary F. 'THomas. 

President Indiana W. S. A. 
eo 


WOMEN VOTING IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., ) 
SEPT. 12, 1885. ff 
Editors Woman's Journal * 

Another step forward has been taken 
toward equal rights in Grand Rapids. It 
is a happy day for us suffragists who have 
done a good deal of persistent work to ac- 
complish a comparatively small gain. 

The Michigan State law has for several 
years made women eligible to vote and 
hold office on the school question, although 
it has been little known or exercised 
throughout the State. In Grand Rapids 
we have been debarred this privilege by 
our city charter. Last winter our charter 
was to be amended, soa few of the Woman 
Suffrage Association and Women's Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union women succeeded 
in having the words ‘qualified elector’ 
changed to ‘qualified voter,” and incorpo- 
rated in the amended charter. ‘Thanks to 
the vigilance and persistence of M. J. Ul- 
rich, State representative from this dis- 
trict, the provisions of the amended char- 
ter passed the Legislature and became a 
law. 

August 12, at a meeting of our W.S. A., 
it was decided to call, through the press, 
amass meeting of all women interested in 
the school question. ‘Three such meetings 
were held. They were well attended. 
The law in all its bearings and the best 
method of proceeding under it were thor- 


It has* 
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oughly discussed. Committees were ap- | 
pointed to canvass the wards, informing | 


the women of the new law, and urging 
them to attend the caucuses and go to the 
polls and vote. Much individual work 
has been done, and it has borne good seed. 
A few ladies went to the polls in every 
ward; in two there were warm contests. 
Carriages and hacks were provided for the 
active workers. In these they rode to the 
houses, urging the women to come out and 
do their duty, and carrying such as desired 
to vote, to and from the polls. 

Women responded nobly to this new de- 
parture, and they became the balance of 


power, ousting from important positions 
men who had been faithless to their trust, 
and placing in their stead men competent 
for the office, whose lives in our midst 
have shown them to be men of principle, 
who have stamina to maintain a position 
when satisfied they are in the right. In 
the two wards where the women concen- 
trated, they carried their point, and thus 
showed to many who did not believe in it, 
the power of a ballot. Dear JouRNAL, we 
know how you and your readers in many 
States will rejoice to know of this marked 
event, and will respond to the joy we feel 
in this new triumph. It gives us inspira- 
tion of hope for full suffrage, which we 
shall have in the near future. 
EmILy F. KETCHAM. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Art or SKETCHING rRoM Nature. By 

Thomas Rowb.tham. Vol. 1. Putnam's Art 

Books. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

$1 25. 

The Art Manuals, of which this is the 
first, have had a large sale in England. 
Attention to the precepts contained in this 
excellent treatise will enable many stu- 
dents possessing a certain limited skill in 
the use of lead pencil or chalk to com- 
mence landscape sketches from nature. 
The directions given are simple and ex- 
plicit, and are explained by illustrations. 
‘They are the result of many years’ active 
practice of the author's profession. and 
cannot fail to assist the student in acquir- 
ing the power of “Sketching from Na- 
ture.” H. B. B. 
DRAWING IN BLACK AND Wuite. By Mrs, 

Susan N. Carter. Putnam's Art Hand Books. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 25. 


Asmall primer of “Black and White” 
for the use of beginners, often remote 
from teachers or libraries, has long been 
needed. Itis here supplied. ‘The draw- 
ing materials generally in use are lead pen- 
cils, crayons, charcoal, and pen and ink. 
The greatest artists have used each and all 
of these. Each material has a great and 
peculiar range of expression, and each one 
its special uses. A skilful use of the four 
will cover almost the entire range of artis- 
tic expression, as is shown by the illustra- 
tions of this excellent book. Women 
seem to have a special gift as teachers, 
and Mrs. Carter shows this talent in a re- 
markable degree. We wish that all art 
students might profit by its suggestions. 

H. B. B. 











One OF THE Best of the many inventions of 
the present time is James Pyle’s Pearline, of 
which it is said that it is the best washing com- 
pound yetintroduced and almost perfect as saving 
in labor, time and soap. 





“ T HAVE no appetite,’ complain many suffer- 
ers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
pleasure can find a pleasant home and moderate prices 
by addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 

A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can furnish 
good references. Address ‘*Language,” at this oflice 








Good Farm in Kansas.—440 acres of excellent 
land, suitable for pasturage or tillage, is offered on 
long time, at a moderate price. Beautifully situated, 
three miles from the city of Lawrence, adjoining the 
homestead of Ex-Gov. Charles Robinson. ‘Terms 
easy. Apply at this office. 





Nice Mending and General Repairing will be 
done by Miss Oxvive C. Foea, at No. 90 Waltham 
Street, Boston. Miss Fogg has made a brave fight 
with poor health and hard conditions, and is now 
ready for work. It will be a kindness to her to send 
her mending or plain sewing. She is very neat and 
careful, and entirely trustworthy. 


MISS B. C. TRAY, 


DRESSMAKER, 


Will work at customers’ residences if preferred. 


374 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS 


ARTISTIC in design, 
DURABLE ip Wear, 
REASONABLE in Price. 


John H Pray, Sons & Co 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


558 and 560 Washington Street. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 











| @ postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 


Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a%@ Telephone number 7232. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1885. 

















“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how etudents with smal) 
means can, by the *V’ECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—Freg 





FRIENDS SCHOO For both Sexes, 
Founded 1784. 8150 
per half-year for board and tuition, First term begins 
September 9, 1585. For circular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, RK. I. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 

Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad- 
dresa the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Vh. D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, Enyland, 





ELOGUTIONIST AND READER. 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


WEST NEWTON 


Knglish and Classical School. 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATU’L '’. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


HOME SCHOOL, 


BELMONT, MASS. 
Six miles from Boston. Beautiful location. Thorough 
English, French, or German Courses, Gymnastics, 


llorse-back Riding. 
L. A. HILL, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLECE, | 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boyiston AND BerkELEY STREETS, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for Special Students. 
Over forty girls the first yeur. 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2!. 
Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business. 
Messrs. TAYLOR, De MERITTE and HaGar Princi- 
pals. Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


The Fifty-seventh annual catalogue gives an 
account of its thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
ness, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is particularly 
invited to the unusual arrangements for Girls 
and Young Children. The house is now 
open daily to visitors, from 9 till 2. 








MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


FAMILY and DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Witt RE-OpEN OcTOBER 5TH, 1885. 

As heretofore it will be conducted upon the basis of 
EDUCATION, rather than Instruction. The house is 
very advantageously situated, and to resident pupils 
are extended all the advantages of arefined and cheer- 
ful home. The supplementary or post-graduate course 
will commence November 2, and will continue in the 
charge of JouN STORER Cops, LL. D. Before Sept. 
15, applications should be made by mail to No. 91 
Newbury Street, Boston; after that date Mrs. New- 
hall will be at home from 11 to 1, every day except 
Saturday. 


WAVERLY TERRACE SCHOOL, 
‘ MALDEN, MASS. 


Miss PAULINE T. WOOD, Principal. 
Miss LUCY E. SHUTE, Associate Principal. 
This family and day school re-opens Sept. 21, 1855. 
Its location is unsurpassed, central, yet retired, and 
surrounded by fine play-grounds. This school makes 
a specialty of training pupils in the correct use of the 
English language. 

Foreign languages by native teachers. 

Primary and kindergarten department in charge of 
Mies H. A. sSilvester. 

A limited number of girls received into the family 
for board and tuition. 

TUITION. 

Boarding pupils......... 

Day pupils..........+. eee 

Primary pupils........ 
For circulars and information address the principal. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits fur the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal’”’ Office. 









C. MH. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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